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HIGH COST O F SELLIKG 

A Revolutionary new kind of Business Car that 
actually cuts Operating Costs up to 25%!* 




America's first Safety Car for Salesmen 



FUR THE FIRST TIME^ Plymouth pre- 
sents a new kind of car destgneil 
throughout for economical business use. 

This Plymouth Business Coupe \& not 
simply another body type* It is a car 
that has btcn dtrjifgnecJ <?xprei;sly for 
fleet opera turs who check operating 
costs to the third decimal- 
It embodies many scitntific tmprovt- 
ments that cast aside tradition. 

First and foremost^ it uses less gaso- 
line and oil. It has a special carburetor 
-..with a m\y '^centralizing" manifold. 
And this new Plymouth's high-com- 
resston motor eliminates entirely! with 
alibrated ignition, any need fur using 



a high- cost premium gasoline* 

Directional circulation, together 
with new, full-cylinder-length water 
jacketing, cuts oil consumption ma- 
terially , . • while the life of bearings, 
pistons, rings and other moving parts 
is positively increased. 

Moreover, this safety Plymouth's 
*'Floating Ridt'" seems actually to short- 
en miles. We honestly believe that your 
salesmen will be as pleased with 
Plymouth's easy-ridingt easy-driving 
comfort as you will be with the money 
that this itricily-businiss car will save. 

floating Power engine mountings, 
Hydraulic Brakes and Safety-Steel body 



proved cuol 

life of cur increa&t^Ll 33^%, 

N^w small -bure carburetor and 
oianlluid . . .eatibrnted ignilton. . > 
fuel cuns^umption reduced 25%* 

Improved Hydraulic Brakes . • # 
lonj^er wearinj^, i^CDOOther actiag.. . 
lift; of tir<;*i gredlly increased. 

New Mo] a Steel front sipriitj^s plus 
new weight distribution . , . end 
suJe^iiirnS dnvjnjl fatigue. 



are other important features of this car* 
i^ly mouth is a veteran builder of 
Steel Bodies. And this year, Plymouth 
introduces the very newest safety fea- 
tures in their construction. 

Ask any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer to give you full details— or make 
whatever demonstration you desire. 
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New 75 \ears Ago 



HI 




Good as new Today 



San Fran^'Uco tuid this 
mai ittpti pipt* in the fluy tt 




Alls unrftfiiirhed photograph 
sbow8 nt tlie hfMtnm of the trtMirli mi H* 
inch Irmi wnter lunjii iiisi^talletl in Sun 
Frauriseo in 1859 and hilU in m'^vil-l^ 
Whi*ii this old pipe was utir uverrd in Jan- 
uary 1932 for the inf^prclion of Mayor 
Ko«i^i and citiier elty t}H\cmli^^ It hail iK'^eu 
in continuous^ Sfrvic*!* for 73 xcars and 
MBH in exeellent conilltitni. It in a section 
of tli«' first cmt iron water main laid in 
San Francisco* 

In older eitie^of Europe and the Lnit<'d 
SiateH^ ea»4t iron maiii»4 iitill in n.se, after 
8er\inr|; lUO tu 200 years anil longer^ were 
reeenliy uneovered and In^^peeted. All 
were in sat i^;i\ie lory condition for further 
»er%iee. Thus, evidi-nee areutnulates to 
prove that the utieful life of ea^^t iron pipe 
IS more ihan a century* 

The reason for the long life and low 
main te nance ctml of ea»^t iron pipe iii iti« 
efTeetive resigtanee to ru**t^ Cast Iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains^ and for t»ewer eon(4trnetii>n, that 
will not ilislntegrate froni met* This char- 
acteristic makes ea^t iron pi{>e the mwl 

Methoth of evaluating hids 
rate the ttst'ful life of east 



Q/te 4 JSconornies 
o/*Cast Iron Pipe 



1, OJIii*iiit r4*t'iir(lrtof fttMt iron pipe 
luid 100 to 200 y^ui^ a^o und Milt 
ill eif*r^-iri% i^riivp that it \^ rht^nft' 
t*itt in ttte. etui^ 

2. Olliri&t repcirld file in tlip 
olftre tif a priimiiK'nt leehait'al 
putiliratiun* pr«*ve ihat c aM ir^m 
pipe in efwapeftt iit mtiinUtin, 

\.i\n^Al\rA pi pi* olivgoutly 
raiifi(*(i li^s MreclHip^'niBi; for re- 
plaremt'iilM aud rf]iairM, There* 
ibrr, rjittt irtin pipe snm^m m€*n^y 
an Mtrvi'i'itpt^nirt^t* 

4* Whf*ti repltired by larger pipe* 
4ir a niuiti ifi uliatiiJiiiied or rt*- 
miitrflt. ejiHt iriiti pipe /juyji tt 
final divkivnd in S4ilvtigff vitlu^* 



praeticalile for undergrnunil mains evince 
rust will not de*ilroy it. 

For further information, address The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assoriatlont 
'rhonias F- olfe, Research Engineer^ 
122 South IVIiehegan Ave,, Chicago^ ill. 

note in use by en^inet^rs 
irtm pipe at 100 yearn 



CAST IRON PIPE 



Ltiakfor this 



tradv'innfk 
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IMOW-B/tKELITE IMCIDED AMD SILVERY CHROIME 





1 



TN THE DAYS of Louis XVI a 
baratncit-r was a rare and costly 
instrument wurtliy of a case liand 
%vrouglit by tEie most skilled ftf artisaiiH. 
Today* baroinetLTs of far greater accu- 
racy also have cases by talented artist 
dcsij^iieis, but they are |>roduced of 
Bak elite Molded by the diou&aiiib 
and sold for a few dullars. 

Toilay^ perbup,'* as never before, 
people have an appreciation of beauty, 
even in articles of utiHty. Within the 
few years si j ice artist designers first 
iuulertot>k product desigJi^ it has been 
demonstrated lime and time again 

HAKKIJTE COKFOiiATlilN, 2-17 
W A K Jl 1 I \ 1 ( i y K J* I > \\ A r I n N F 



that pleasing design is an important 
and measurable aid to greater sales* 
These same designers ahsu have found 
that the use of Bakelite Materials 
makL'S practical the econ<Hnical re- 
[jroduction of their designs. 

These Bakelite Materials, both 
niidjed anil laminated, jM>ssess many 
vahiable properties. Tliey are sinmg, 
hard, resistant to moisture anil ti> 
temperature and atmospheric cun(.li' 
til ins; they do not deierif irate with 
age aotl their fniish is tlurable; they 
are readily adaptable to the accurate 
and economic at reproduction of 

Park A vc n li tr , New Vo r k , N» Y* * . . . 

C A N A D A , t I M I T E tK l 6 J D r, f f e i i 



almost any design, and are available 
in black and many colors. When you 
are undertaking jirtiduct redesign or 
the development of new products we 
invite you to consider tlie advantages 
of Bakchte Materials and to enlist our 
cooperatitin. We also wuuld be glad 
to have you write for copies of our 
informative illustrated bouLlets 1 \L 
'lJakeliteMi>ldcd"and IL. "Bakelite 
Laminated'\ 



liiiJfd uotnii unJ' Taytor SiorHtngKuii: ivttA BukfitU 
Mvtdfd (met dfugnfd hf Waiter OftrwtH TtagtW. 

4 J Eii&t lib to Street, Chicago, II L 
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Where do we go from here? 



I 



T is up to every forward -looking American 
business to find its own answer to this 



question. 

Whether that answ^er is tinged with pessimism 
or optimism must depend almost entirely upon 
the resourcefulness, the faith 
and invincible determination of 
those men to whom American 
industry looks for its leadership 
today. 

There is both need and oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship in big 
business as well as government 
— a vision broad enough to 
consult the public interest first, 
and self-interest as it finds its 
reward in popular approval 



We have undertaken to apply this doarine in 
the operation of our own business. Despite 
leaner times and uncertainty Goodyear has 
carried on a program of product development 
and betterment greater than this company had 
ever undertaken before. 




THE GUUDVEAR 
■G-J" ALL-WEATHER 



From chat program has emerged 
a brilliant array of new pro- 
ducts and services, the most 
sensational of which has been 
the All -Weather, now 

the largest -selling tire in the 
w^orld, and its running mate, the 
Airw heel*, of which Goodyear*s 
production is greater than that 
of all other makers of super-soft 
tires combined. 



This is sound doctrine^ tested by the practical 
yardsticks of sales and earnings. 




THE GOODYEAR T1R£ & RUBBER COMPANY, IJNC 



AfRlf 'HEEL Co&dff^r'f iradt-mark» reghttreJ in the LI S. A. mtd shrm^ghout ihe 
world, i4tt(i h ustJ t0 i/tfioii that Gaoiiyear it the exiff/aite ntiiktr &f AIRWHEEL Tiref 
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The Busy Man Looks 
at Steel 

Brisht Hospitality 

HOTELMEN AND RESTAURA- 
TEURS are remarkably progressive 
fellows. In no other breasts do^is the 
urge to reno%^ate and i^iodeniizt' surge 
more strongly. Mine Host knows that 
popular favor is a fickle jad*^ whu re- 
quires constant wooing. Ismail wonder, 
then, that he was amon^ the first to 
appreciate the qualities of Allegheny 
Metal: sanitation, ease of cleaning, low 
depreciation eost, and the high good* 
will value uf its appearance. Starting 
with the kitchen, he has spread his use 
of this time- tested stainiesa steel to 
pantry, dining-room, laundry, engine 
room, barber- shop, lobby, office, — and 
mure recently, — to the bar and cocktail 
room. 

Repeal enabled the hospitaJity indus- 
try to stage a comeback, — opened new 
places, caused the renoviition of old 
oneS| — in general, created a large de- 
mand for hotel and restaurant equip- 
ment. Simultaneously^ code operation 
made pay rolls and other costs matters 
of utmost importance to Mine Host . . * 
made it even more desirable that his 
new equipment he fabricated of Alle- 
gheny Metal, — an assurance of long 
life, low wage cost for cleaning, low 
depreciation cost and smart appearance 
under all circumstances. 

19,486,052 With Onions 

THE FAMOUS White Castle chain of 
sandwich shops had its beginning in a 
meager kitchen opened in Wichita, 
Kansas, on October 10, 191 G. The found- 
ers were men of vision and energy. 
Their business policies were simple: 
satisfied employees in bright, sanitary 
kitchens, — giving the public much for 
little. The White Castle System today 
numbers 125 modern shops, located in 
16 cities and 11 states, serving more 
than 50,000 people daily. Considering 
just one item, in 1933 the company sold 
111,486,052 hamburger sandwiches. 

To achieve the utmost in sanitation 
and eye-appeal; to insure the lowest 
possible operating costs, the company 
relies heavily on Allegheny Metal in 
structural and equipment details. Table 
tops, counter trim, cooking utensils, 
food containers, cream pitchersi^ — all 
are made of this time-tested stainless 
steeb 



ALLEGHENY BIETAI^the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — is manufactured by the ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa,; who also manufacture elec* 
trical sheets, auto body sheets, metal 
furniture sheets, black sheets, castings, 
pipe, and boiler tubes; whose products 
are carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryer- 
son and Sons, Inc. Warehouses, by 
Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co., 
San Francisco, and by Union Hardware 
and Metal Co., Los Angeles. ALLE- 
GHENY METAL is manufactured pur- 
suant to license from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc, under basic patents 
No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378. 



Through 
the Editor's Specs 



Dr. Townsend prescribes 

In all the brood of strange ideas de- 
posited on the Administration's door- 
step in the name of security and of 
recovery, the plan fathered by Dr. 
Townsend of Long Branch has this 
distinction; it at least provides the 
detailed '*how/' 
In brief, the plan proposes: 

That every man and woman more 
than 60 years old shaH atop working for 
gain. 

That the Federal Government shall 
pay each man and each woman more 
than 60 a monthly pension of $200. pro- 
videdj first, the pensioner is not a habitu- 
al criminal, and provided, second, that 
he or she will take an oath to spend the 
whole $200 within 30 days. 

That the cost of the pensions be raised 
by a general sales tax. 

About 10,000,000 persons would be 
immediately eligible. To other mil- 
lions, 60 is just ahead. Of the eligi- 
bles, Dr. Townsend guesses that 
8.000,000 would apply for benefits. 
On that figure, the total cost at 
$2,400 per person per year, would be 
$19,200,000,000, exclusive, of course, 
of the cost of administration, the un- 
know^n "X" of the equation. 

Dr. Townsend argues that if 8,000,- 
000 persons more than sixty years 
old now working for income would 
stop working, there would be that 
many more jobs for younger persons. 
The requirement that the individual 
income of $2,400 a year be spent, he 
believes, would assure a dependable 
iarge-scale demand for goods and 
labor. One advocate says of the plan, 
*'It is only 30 per cent a humanitarian 
measure, it is 70 per cent a business 
recovery measure*" 

Analysts who question the feasi- 
bility of the plan focus attention on 
the issue of cost. One estimates the 
national income for 1934 at 48 bil- 
lions. To take approximately half 
that amount to pay the stipulated 
benefits would mean that *'half the 
average income of every person in 
the country would go in taxes to the 
upkeep of the Townsend Plan. On the 
average the rest of us would be com- 
pelled to live on half our incomes , , , 



there would be violent inflation — a 
marking up of prices of everything to 
a figure at which the business turn* 
over could stand a tax of 24 billion 
dollars a year. At that point the folk 
more than 60 might be getting their 
.$200 a month— but they would find 
that they could not buy the auto- 
mobiles they now think they could; 
a hair cut would cost, say, $2; a meal 
of bread and milk would cost $5," 

The case of the opposition is stated 
further by another commentator: 

. . . the error lies in forgetting the sim- 
ple truth that some one must produce 
the wealth which is consumed by the 
non-producers, be they infants, old peo- 
ple, sick peaplG, the unemployed, the idle 
rich, or the criminal classes. If Dr, Town- 
send*s medicine were a good remedy, 
the more people the country could find 
to support in idleness the better off it 
would be. , . * If there were any truth 
whatever in the theory that a nation 
can become prosperous by not produc- 
ing, then the depression should have 
made us roaring rit^h. Dr. Townsend 
wishes to remove from productive labor 
a paltry S,000,000 persons. When the de- 
pression was going strong, 16.000,000 per- 
sons had been removed from productive 
labor. It did not make us prosperous. 
And for a very simple reason. Those who 
still had jobg had to support those who 
did not have them. Less wealth was pro- 
duced and so the standard of livings had 
to fall. 

To Critical Forecasts of an in- 
tolerable burden, Dr. Townsend re- 
torts that his plan '*ig based upon a 
universal transaction sales tax and 
not upon a retail sales tax." For re- 
sources he looks to the aggregate 
volume of business in the United 
States — by his astronomical figures, 
$1,208,000,000,000 in 1929, and 
$1,108,000,000,000 in 1928. In either 
case, he argues, a two per cent tax 
on all business transactions would 
finance this plan. ''Even for the rock 
bottom year of 1932 a tax of five per 
cent would finance the plan.*' 

Addressing 50 members of the 
House of Representatives at a meet- 
ing in January, Dr. Townsend assert- 
ed that 

"During the past six months the 
United States has spent $20,000,000,- 
000 (sic) on charity, crime and gov* 
ernment alphabetical soup relief. For 
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Show this page 
to your secretary 

. . « it's the news she's been waiting for 

When she sees this new Iranscribing inslrurnenl 
and hears ii, she'll spot the ouistanding points 
in less lime than it takes io recile them. 

With Nuphonic* Reproduclion she will hear 
your voice just as clearly as if she were silling 
al Ihe comer of your desk. 

That plain staiement of facl is Ihe big news of 
1935 in business offices of Ihe world. 

To know how completelY new is Ihe New Model 
B-12 — to learn of all ils other brand new fealuresf 
—send now for the Nuphonic Progress Portfolio, 

*N aphonic Reproduclion — a new dev©lopm©iil ol Ihe 
Diclaphone laboralories — gives a new standard of voice 
clorilY such as secralaries have never before experienced. 

fTwo of many — new Volume Conirol; new Aulomolic SwiJch. 
THE NEW 



M»k«ft of litt-MUng MAK-hiort mutt A<^*- 



I 20S GroytKB BuUdifiq, N«w York. N. Y. 

! LJ 1 your r«pr««iitcitivs. 

\ □ Pbiia* s«Qd mm yobr Nupheaic Pio^gm PoitJolio. 

I Nq]ii« .„_^.. 



{ Company..., 



I that same period the Townsend pro- 
posal would have cost the Govern- 
ment only $9,600,000,000 and would 
have provided real relief and effected 
real recovery/' 

On the question of producing the 
wealth to be consumed by non-pro- 
ducers, he contended that undercon- 
sumption is the chief national prob- 
lem, and "we wiil remain in the de* 

I pression indefinitety until we find 
some way of balancing consumption 
and production." 

Petitions favoring the plan were 
said to have 25.000,000 signatures. 
*VPoljtical death" has been predicted 

j for opponents. A member of the Cali- 
fornia delegation in the House de- 
clared he would introduce a bill ex- 
pressing Dn Townsend's ideas and 
shouted to his colleagues: 

We have 11 red a shot that wIU be heard 
around the world. If you don't want this 
bill you may as weU pack up yuur irunk 
and forjjet you ever were a member of 
the Congress, Whj\ in one little town of 
30,tKM3 ptipulatlon out in California we 
got 18*000 eignaturi^s on the petition. 

The temper of the meeting is sug- 
gested in the introduction of the doc- 
tor as an "instrument of God." 
Whether or not the plan is "too sim- 
ple to be comprehended by great 
minds," as Dr. Townsend charges, 
Mark Sullivan, astute political ob- 
server, reports: 

Ali over the country, in viUages. towns 
and cities, the plan \n inft'Cting people 
like some curious yeast of perfect hope. 
Tonight it is safe to aay, and every night, 
hundreds of Townsend plan meetings 
will be held all o%'er the country. From 
the crowds that come to the meetings, 
fully 99 out of a hundred go out exalted 
with zeal; hardly one in a hundred i^ a 
skeptic. 

The evangehsls of the plan have a 
loose organization, heading up to an of- 
nce in Los Angeles. There are pamphlets, 
lapel button?* pellttons to be sigpned. and 
other para phern alia of organised propa- 
ganda, but the cos^t of each Is slight. It 
la not in any manner a money-making 
scheme. The early Christiana were hard- 
ly more sinct^re. 

Farming by test tube 

CHEMISTRY has its own idea and 
a new name for making over agricul- 
ture. 'The Farm Chemurgic" is seen 
by Dr, WOliani J, Hale, a scientist of 
the Dow Chemical Company, **In the 
light of chemi-biological study," he 
says, "we may confidently look for- 
ward five or six years when the total 
requirements of our citizens for 
foods and raiment will readily be sup- 
plied through the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a mere 50,000,000 acres of 
properly fertilised land." 

What would be done with the ex- 
cess land and the excess farmers is 
answered through the device of *'agri- 
centers" — chemical plants where 
crops may be taken for '^degradation" 
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into valuable chemicals. Unlike per- 
ishable foods, these products could 
be stored indefinitely by the farmer. 
As one already practicable ex- 
ample of the chemical revolution Dr. 
^ Hale cites the starch in corn which 
H runs about 30 puunds to the bushel* 
" With the starch extracted, the farm- 
er, he says, can use the corn in the 
form of gluten and oil-press cake for 
feeding live stock* At recent prices 
the farmer would get about 30 cents 
a bushel for corn and still have the 
bulk of it for feed. 
1^ Looking through the glasses of the 
chemists it is possible to picture an 
economical conversion of surplus 
food crops into automobile parts and 
bodies. To see the day when the dirt 
farmer will be regarded as a labora- 
tory worker requires as much of sci- 
jjj^ ence aa of vision. 

Millionaires in name only 

THE way of a milUonaire with his 
money can still make what editors 
call "good copy/* The way of the 
Government with million dollar in- 
comes is not usually so well pub- 
licized. Forty-six individuals, the tax 
returns for 1933 show, had net in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more. Rating 
these incomes by tax levies bestows 
. a distinction of another sort. 

If the recipient lived in the state 
of New York, and he came by half 
his million in earned income and half 
from Investments, accountants have 
figured that he would pay the Feder- 
al Government about $571,000, and 
the state about $69,000, leaving him 
to the enjoyment, if any, of $360,000. 
It can be argued, of course, that a 
third of a million is a tidy sum by 
any monetary standard. The point 
the accountants make seems to be 
that a million dollar income does not 
necessarily signify a millionaire. 

Stripped of two-thirds of his sub- 
stance, the denuded taxpayer might 
be logically hospitable to adhesive- 
ness rather than elasticity of the cur- 
rency. Should the divesting continue, 
the so-called "vested'^ interests may 
stand much in need of a barrel — if, 
indeed, it could escape levy as a re- 
ceivable. 

Inventors go to school 

NO fiction of American life is more 
tenaciously held, if repetition be the 
measure, than the fabulous notion 
that invention is nurtured by shabby 
genius burning its candle in the for- 
bidding gloom of barren garrets. 
Even if the idea were not evicted by 
the broad establishment of great re- 
search laboratories, the creation of 
an inventors' foundation by Henry 
Gaisman of New York would suggest 
that ingenuity in its own right is 
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PUTS REAL SAVING ON THE COST RECORD 

THE present Onliwon Tissue and Onliwon Cabinets represent the 
latest improvements in a basic idea for dispensing toilet tissue that 
was developed over thirty years ago by A.P.W. 

Thousands of Onliwon installations have been made primarily in the 
interests of greater neatness and better health protection. Onliwon Tissue 
is soft, properly absorbent yet with the needed strength for safety. It is 
kept clean and pure by the protecting cabinet. 

At the same time the records of actual use have definitely established 
other important advantages for Onliwon Tissue. Greater convenience in 
use and in maintaining adequate supplies. More important still, Onliwon 
Tissue has demonstrated genuine economy in daily use year after year. 
The Onliwon dispensing feature discourages wastefulness in many ways. The 
Onliwon Cabinet can be refilled when partially empty p but a partly used 
roll can only be replaced by throwing it away and substituting a full roll, 
Onliwon also puts an end to a costly source of plumbing troubles because 
it does not have the cardboard core found in all rolls* 

If you are watching overhead as closely as most people today, it will 
pay you to switch to Onliwon Tissue. The Onliwon representative in your 
vicinity will gladly call upon you. If he is not listed in your phone book, 
write for samples to; A.P»W. Paper Co., Albany » N. Y. 
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DITTO ONE -WRITING ORDER SYSTEM 

Saves *40,000 Yearly for The B. F. Goodrich Company 

//. v. Hrmmf^ Manager OJflee S!andards, The B. F. Coodtkh Company, Akron, Ohio, reports: 

"TTIOR 20 years wr have bwn using DiUa equip- *'Murh iniscdlanmys work h dittoed— 15 tci 211 

X meni, and nuw hrive 50 marhines ijsrd tur page* we<*kly prmhiclion schedules; monthly opera t- 

many dilTerj^nt pnrpfJ5^\s, Hie f.'^realr.st Siivhifjs ami slatenienls of retail stores and whoU\saIe dis- 

bencGtis came from adopting the Ditto OneAVriting trk-ls (approximately 600 differeiTt reports); 5 to 

Order SysiLem, This system saves us SiO.OQO a year 10 pagc^ minutes of meetings, and so on, 

in order copy ing» besides mi niini/Jng copy hig errors. *'So simple and inexpensive a system of direct 

It also enaljlt*s us to cot shifiping time in half — get- atid ern»rless copying deserv*'s the detailed study of 

ting out many of our orders within 2 1 Jiours. every husine^ organization/' 

**We also use the Ditto method for our printing * * » » 

orders. Our prmting department cut its dehvery tune ,,,,,f,,j,,j ,,,,,,7,^^ ,,,^ff^ f^^ff^^ 

a fidi week bv dittoing its 150 dail v printing orders so what fMtto wiiiih Jorvour tmsywss 

- I * 1 —wrtte m for stimph'S una jncLi. 

6 departmenlH eouUt wnrk on tljeni smuiUaneou?ily, TW* no aK^i or Migation. 

Drn o. INCDllPua Vfl':t), -221:^ \\ . Ilurnsun St., Chkiiieti, lit N B^i J5 

Ci<'rUlt"rnen- Ptcu.w |?iv*i iiii* full fjid-s nt>oul Ditto , . . how it cats cost* m BiHiuic i^nd Shrpping * , , fiho its 
many oth*^r ai^t^s. iNt> obligulioii, of c:«iir^. 

Name. T//^' , 

Cofietnt Xtldrrm , . 



DITTO INCORPORATED • HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. • CHICAGO, ILLINOIS] 
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quite capable of assuring a trained 
delivery for pregnant minds. 

American inventors, Mr. Gaisman 
believes, have lacked proper techni- 
cal training to make the moat of their 
ideas. Td that purpose he has made 
courses available at New York Uni* 
versity and Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and through the Inter* 
national Correspondence Schools and 
Blackstone InsUtute. 

Prepared primarily for inventors, 
the courses are also intended to serve 
executives and lawyers interested in 
the promotion of new products. The 
courses inform inventors how to 
study the market to discover just 
what ideas are in demand, how in- 
ventive ideas may be profitably de- 
veloped, how to select a patent at- 
torney, the nature of infring^ements, 
and other related topics — in short, 
what will prove profitable to invent, 
and what to do with it after invent* 
mg it. 

A petition ex cathedra 

RELIGION has come forward to ask 
its share of help from the New 
DeaL The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, it turns out. has come 
into possession of millions in church 
mortgages, and churches of all de- 
nominations are appealing for special 
consideration. Churches in the De- 
troit area are particularly hard 
pressed by reason of the closing of 
local banks. With the RFC holding 
their collateral to a face value of 
$17,000,000, the churches have joined 
in a plea for a ^'sympathetic recon- 
sideration/* 

**We feel that it is unnecessary to 
urge upon you," said their petitionp 
"that in these unsettled times, the in- 
stitutions devoted to religious wor- 
ship and teaching are among the 
strongest bulwarks of American in- 
stitutions and the most efficient 
agencies for the social rehabilitation 
of our country.'* 

Although the problem is unique to 
the RFC, Jesse H, Jones, chairman of 
the board, said a solution would be 
worked out by his oflice, the comp- 
troller of the currency, and deposi- 
tors in the closed banks — a com* 
munity of interests by any definition. 

No one is likely to quarrel with the 
churches' declaration of usefulness. 
Possibly the logic of events may put 
business to wondering whether trade 
and industry are included in their de- 
fense of *' American institutions/' Re- 
membering the ecclesiastical readi- 
ness to blame business both for bad 
leadership and lack of leadership, the 
workaday economist might reason- 
ably conclude that he operates out- 
side the definition if not outside the 
pale. 

Whatever his state of grace, it 



is demonstrably true that the cause 
of recovery touches all men, all or- 
ders, Accenm do m o pro^vim i^ f un 
quoquB periclaiatur. When the house 
of your neighbor is in flames^ your 
own is in danger. 

Gum chewers serve science 

WITH archeology as its text, science 
in the form of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington has provided a 
fresh example of the sensitive inter- 
dependence of business^ Through its 
research division the Institution is 
making a determined effort to locale 
all the old city sites of the Mayan 
civilization in Yucatan and Guate- 
mala, This special drive, it is ex- 
plained, is made advisable by reason 
of the shrinkage of the chicle in- 
dustry. 

The area under exploration is the 
headquarters for chicle used in chew- 
ing gum. For many years it has been 
penetrated by chicle hunters. Parties 
are fewer now, American girls have 
taken to smoking. That habit touch* s 
the demand for chicle. With a lajisi- 
of commercial expeditions^ scientists 
would find it harder, they say, to 
make their way to the areas selected 
for research. 

Whether or not science goes for- 
ward on the coat tails of commerce, 
the economic significance of changes 
in popular taste is literally demon- 
strated by the competitive positions 
of chicle and cigarettes. 

It takes no explorer to discover the 
fate of these industries on every- 
body's tongue* 

When a goblin needs 
a friend 

OUT of the fertility of its fears this 
country has been plagued with a 
bumper crop of lively phantoms. The 
plain and fancy bogeys abroad in the 
land are adequate lo suggest that 
America is a haunted house. If the 
nation does become the sport of spec- 
ters it will not be because the Ameri- 
can Cemetery Ownei^s Association 
has let it down. Its members have 
declared that headstones, statuary 
and the like in graveyards are on the 
way out — passe in the march of pro- 
gress* Future cemeteries will be like 
parks, they said, landscaped and with 
only small bronze plaques marking 
graves. 

It seems premature to contend that 
the end of monuments will mark the 
end of the ghost business. The idea 
of a shadow needing substance for 
concealment might readily argue its 
own absurdity* 

The trouble with that thought, of 
course, is the fact that no one is re- 
ceptive to reason when experiencing 
an attack of apparitions. 
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eople with a flair for in*- 
dividtiality are irresistibly 
drawn to the distinctive 
New 1935 Auburns. Prices, 
only ^695 and up, at factory. 

AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
Division of Cord Carfyorat'tQn 
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The 

New\brk Trust 
Company 

Mtmirr wf fhf ffdtrml R«#»rr Sjtttm smJ #/ tki YM Ofmtmi Hmtf A/ntimim 

lOO BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave Fifth Ave. & 57th St- 



CONDENSED STATLMLNT OF CONDITION 
Ar the cl<»c i}f hminw, December 31, J954 



RESOURCES 

Cash on Hjnd, in FcJcol 
Reserve Bank and Due 
from Bunlcs and Bankers $llO,574,o2y.Li7 

United Sratc*^ C ' ^ r nr 
Securities 111,050.711 71 

Reci :un 1 inaiuc 

LiH, , n Noic^ ? 

Other Bonds and Securities \ 

Loam and Bills Purchased 1 10,2J6,7}4.5e^ 
Accrued Intercut and Other 

Resources . . ^ 396,547 57 

Mongagcs CHvned . . ^'},i57*9l 

Equities in Real E^tafc 539,675*54 

Bank in Houses — Equity 
and Leasehold , 2,25(\15^ 

Customers* Liability for 
Acceptances and Letters 
ofCrcdir .... 744.4^4 2\ 

Liability uf Others on Al 
cc] Stildwith 

Ouj i at . . 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided 
Prohts 



LL\BIL1TIES 

$12,500,000,01) 
20.000,000.00 

I,W,49cr44 $15,861,490,44 



Reserves: 

For Contingencies 10,317,552.62 

For Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2J6H,804 15 

I>:posiu . 2^8.318.067 13 

Outstanding 
Checks 35,839,690.3B 334 J57,757.5l 



Dividend Payable Jantijr 
2, 1935 .... 

Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit 



15,488 19 

$389,915,71516 



uh 



25.000.00 

HJ49,622.25 

15,4ft8.19 
$389,915,715 16 



United StJtcf Gut'emmcnt obiifrntiom ocher tccurtttes carricJ u $15^)6^7. H tn ibe shcnt 
tfitrrmenr irc «.lc|iaiited to secure puhtk ani trust dcpmits And tor mher purpcnes requireU by bv^ . 



MALCOLM P. AmRlCtI 

AETHtnt U. ANDERSON 
J, P. AUrgan tiT Compatty 



( 



JAhtES C. tOLOATB 
J time J B. Celgaif <T C9mpany 

WILLIAM ctrrtfia 
Vnt-Prtitdini 
AmiftiJtn Brake SIiff< FJj Co. 

FRANOS B. DAVIS, JR. 
PrfsiJenr^ UmieJSfatiJ K«Mcf Ctf. 

HARRY P. DAVISON 

J. P. A\f>rf^iiN \J' Ofpn^any 



Trmiees 

RUSSKLL 11. DUNHAM 
Pnjtdinif, HenuUs Poudrr CAmpam^ 

SAMUEL H. FISHER 

r A. CiARVER 

^ .uman <T Snrhttg 

ART£MUS U OATHS 
Prtttdast 

HOFfSTOT 
Prtifdtt*:, PftiJtJ Stiil Off Co, 



EOVVAJtD fi, LDOMIS 
PtijtJfttt^ Lihtgh ValUy Ka$twd Cm. 

EOBRRT A. la^VETT 
Bfou n Bf^ihiTs Hjntman 

HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Stw York 

HARRY T. I>ETERS 
Ntw Yofk 

DEAN SAGS 
Sagt, Cray, TM <T Sim 

LOUIS STSWART, SR. 

NtmY^rk 

VANDBEBILT Wt«B 
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Portrait of a Nation 



History, a student once said, deals largely 
in omissions. Certainly it takes nu critical 
jniud In discover tluit it is not always written 
as the people made it. Contemplation of some 
of the year-end reviews invites accord with 
Voltaire's judgment that history is little else 
than a picture of Inunan crimes and misfortunes, 

A nationally exhiltited news reel summary of 
1934 provides a ease in point. It showed calamity 
piled upon calamity, ht>rror upj>n horror — the 
drou^^ht in the West, the burning uf the Marni 
Cahile, King Alexander slain in his carriage, 
the smiling Doilf uss marked fur assassins* bullets, 
a world accursed wnth the destructive fury of 
nature and the nnirdiTims rages of men. And as 
if this gruesome selectivity were not eiiougli U) 
crush the spirit, the narrator's voice intuned an 
accompanying dirge of disaster. 

How Balie Ruth's t>nrly ade(iuacy got inlo 
that funereal recortl is a mystery as riddlesome 
as it was refreshing. The homely sense of fellow- 
ship with the living touched the audience with 
a saving grace, ifore elotiuent than any words 
the hearty '"thwack" of the nnghty hat! Tt was 
fiomething solid in a world at dizicy cliange. 
And dependahle, Sometliing real. Balance. 
Proportion . Cleardieadeihiess. Man's triumph 
over leering chiuice. His appearance on the 
screen liroke tlie lirooding spell of futility and 
frustration. Life was on the track again, and 
enn'nently worth while. 

Possihly a redefinition of "news'* Is in order. 
Nothing could Ije mure misleading than the 
determined cultivation of sensationalism un- 
relieved hy the commonplaces which constitute 
the pattern of nxost lives, the happy negatives 
which provitle the .staljle background for the 
very stuff of which headlines are nuide. 

True enough, tlie things that do not hap|)en 
do not rattr the Ial>el of "events/' It would he 
iliHieutt to dramatize the leaders who are not 
nuirdered, the cahinets that do not falL the 
war.s that nrv not \^'age(h the shii)s and trains 



and planes that are not WTecked, the lands that 
are not blighted, the fortunes that are not lost, 
the citizens who do not break the law% the trusts 
that are not 1 betrayed, the strikes ttiat are not 
declared, the children who are not kidnapped, 
the factories and stores that are not closed, the 
homes that tire not broken np, tlie minions of 
workaday folk w*ho do nt)t whine wlien the going 
tries the body and searches the spirit* 

Colorless these things may seem against the 
strong stimuli of the unusnah That they prop- 
erly belong in any "picture" of the nation can 
be readily maintained, faslxionable as it now 
is to charge that the world is more deficient in 
character than it ought to !)e. Obviously, men 
and nations are still far from the great ideals 
which it lias been giveti them to see, but no 
further than in the lamented "good old days/' 

Faith and courage and sacrifice are, as ever^ 
the f(mndations of our jirogress as a people. 
They are at unee tlie support of the nati<jiud 
edifice and the guaranty of our civilization. 
They are to be seen in business suits, the over- 
alls of W'orkers, the smocks of t<Thnieians, the 
aprons of artisans and tradesmen. They are 
the familiar expressions of an invincible iilealisnu 

Tr>tla>', when old loyalties are hard beset 
with the upheavals of a tornieiiteil \v<>rld, it is 
wt4I to remember that "after all tin* ccnnmon- 
p laces are the great poetic truths/' The people 
need their confidence and faith restored. It will 
help if we realize that the day*s news is the ex- 
('t*l)tional. If it were iu)t so, it would not be new^s. 
It is foolish to expect llie enduring fuuiulations — 
commonplaces as they are — to receive emphasis 
in every picture and page. That would hibor 
a point as fuTulamental as the liedrock itself of 
r>ur instil lit ions. For, steadfastness in America 
is no longer "news." That is something to re- 
nR'nd»rr during these months of convalescence. 
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PICTURE PHINTING BY STENCIL 
lit riassir times sinij)Ie patterns were made by the 
use of stenrils, Toilav drawings of almost every kind 
are easilv diiplic ated by the ihoasandj* liourly, through 
the Mimeotype strurii, a unique accomplishment of 
modern science. Printing pictures speedily and clearly 
by simply tracing them on a stencil sheet is a ne%v^ artt 
invented and developeil by this company. Nothing else 
like it. This latest cvllidose-estrr product is the most efficient 
stencil ever created — and it rounds out tlie Minieograph 
process. It does nieest^ neatest duplieation of all kinds of 
formst letters, bulletins^ graphs, drawings, etc.^ — at high speed 
and low cost. Let us give you latest information about this mod- 
ern tool of eommeree and education, rite A. B. Dick Conijiany, 
Cliicago, or see your rhissified telephone directory for local address. 
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We Become Commodity-Conscious 



By RICHARD J. MAYER 

Commodity Editor, the "Wall Street Journal" 



TRADING in commodities has grown during the depression 
both in volume of buying and selling and in the number of 
things in which futures may be bought and sold. Like all other 
things which raise their heads above level, it is likely to be* 
come on object of attack for congressional discussion and 
investigation. 

The recent so-called "squeeze" in sugar has started the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the war path and talk is heard of 
legislation to regulate commodity exchanges. 

Here a commodity expert tells the story ol these exchanges 
and the part they are playing in our business life 



/VMERICA has become 
commodity-conscious. Dur- 
ing several months of 1934, 
dollar volume of grain trad- 
ing on Chicago's Board of 
Trade topped the New York 
Stock Exchange security 
figures. Dealings have also 
heen lively in the other ex- 
changes which offer trad- 
ing facilities in some 20- 
odd staples. Most of these 
markets are comparatively 
new and it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that several impor- 
tant additions to their 
ranks are expected within a 
short time. 

To what factor may the 
commodity exchanges at- 
tribute their activity in a 
period generally character- 
ized by a business lassi- 
tude? Most seasoned com- 
mentators would probably 
be inclined to credit Washington with 
the commodity assist. Whether the 
Administration's policy of monetary 
devaluation or its emphasis upon 
agricultural recovery to the parity 
price goal, or a combination of bothj 




The hide exchange provided recent oppor 
canity fnr profitable dealing in futures 



did the trick is a matter of opinion. 
Whatever the reason^ probably more 
persons are utiiizing the commodity 
markets today than at any time in 
their generally brief history- 
Call the roll of the commodity 



markets, Chicago's Board of Trade is 
the granddaddy of the lot, being es- 
tablished in its present futures set- 
up in 1861. The New York Cotton 
Exchange opened nine years later. In 
18S2, the coffee market on what is 
now the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange started trading. Cotton- 
seed oil futures made their specula- 
tive debut on the New York Produce 
Exchange in 1904. Ten years later, 
sugar was mated with the coffee 
market in a single exchange, 

Most of the commodity exchanges, 
however, have still to reach their 
'teens. Rubber bowed in 
during 1926, as did cocoa* 
Silk made its initial New 
York futures appearance in 
1928. The hide market was 
established in 1929, Silver, 
which has since passed 
over the international bor- 
der to Montreal, began trad- 
ing here in together 
with copper and tin. Lead 
and ziac made their first 
futures appearances in 
what is now the metal ring 
of the Commodity Ex- 
change this past year, 
The tobacco exchange, also 
formed in 1934, has been 
dissolved. The California 
Commodity Exchange 
began silk trading as the 
year ended. Plans already 
know^n for this year in- 
clude a potato futures mar- 
ket on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and oil and 
gas futures trading on the 
Commodity Exchange. 

Just what is the func- 
tion, in general terms, of 
these markets? 

Who utilizes these functions and 
for what reasons? 

Chief Justice Holmes in his de- 
cision sustaining grain exchange 
contentions and justifying the ex- 
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Tti€ arl of hedging is not confined to the grain business. It is com* 
ttion also tn the butter and egg CKchstige 



istence of such a market declared: 

**People will endeavor to forecast 
the future and make agreements ac- 
cording to their prophecy. Specula- 
tion of this kind by competent men 
is the self-adjustment of society to 
the probable. lis value is welt known 
as a means of avoiding catastrophes, 
equalizing prices and providing for 
periods uf want.*' 

The writer holds no brief for the 
ccimmodity exchanges. Nor is this 
article intended to be a justification 
of their existence. However, under 
our present economic set-up, these 
exchanges do constitute a viltil mar- 
keting cog. For this reason it is im- 
portant that the layman have a 
clearer idea of how they work. 

The typical commodity exchange is 
manned by an experienced personnel. 
Most of the exchanges have a statis- 
tical department that receives trade 
information from all parts of the 
world, A superintendent or secretary 
generally keeps close watch over the 
clearing house transactions in which 
the actual staple is sometimes ten- 
dered on contract months by means 
of notices of delivery. Each commis- 
sion house is also required to inform 
the clearing house of its open com- 
mitments for clients. 

Sume exchanges, such as the Board 
of Trade, make these figures public 
daily. Most of them, however, do not 
publish these figures. The Exchange 
is usually headed by a president with 
thorough and active trade connec- 
tions. Pages, ring clerks, quotation 
checkers — and in some of the mar- 
kets the quotation machinery is con- 
sidered among the quickest and most 



effective method of recording prices 
that modern mechanism has devised 
all work to make up the modern 
market. 

Trading in futures is the rational 
development of marketing to its 
highest pitch. It effectively correlates 
world supply and demand. Price 
fluctuations are minimized: the im- 
pact of forecast supply and demand 
is more easily discounted. 

Speculation is essential to any 
liquid futures market* Organized 
speculation is power, liable to abuse, 
but, as Chief Justice Marshall once 
said, **A11 power is liable lo abuse/* 

Affected by world news 

CASUAL observers of the commodity 
markets would be surprised at the 
various factors which influence com- 
modity price movement. Gc-rmany's 
embargo on gold exports last springs 
for example, was reflected in a sharp 
break in the New York cocoa mar- 
ket. Germany was, and still is, the 
second largest consumer of cocoa in 
the world and the price break was 
caused by fear that the embargo 
would reduce cocoa consumption. 

Reports of excessive rains in the 
African Gold Coast last fall had a 
bullish effect on that same market* 
It was feared that the rainfall might 
not only injure the quality of the 
cocoa raised there — and the Gold 
Coast is the largest producer of cocoa 
in the world- but would also hinder 
the movement of the crop to market. 

Generally speaking, three classes 
of people use the commodity mar- 
kets. First, there are the people who 



handle the actual staple itself in the 
course of its march to the consumer. 
Operations of this type ore termed 
hedges, or insurance against destruc- 
tion or possible loss in value. Just 
how much of the total commodity 
futures trading these hedges con- 
slituie cannot be measured as they 
vary during the crop year and de- 
pend largely upon the actual move- 
ment of raw staples from primary 
points. However, the proportion Is 
unolticially estimated at 25 per cent. 

The second group of persons using 
the commodity exchanges might be 
termed capital investors. They are 
generally people seeking investments 
at better interest returns than can 
be had either in the call market or in 
the banks. As a rule, these interests 
own, or have connections that own, 
warehouses. Very likely they also 
l-ave connections among cash people 
in most of tlie staple industries. Just 
as you will find these persons pricing 
undervalued bonds that yield a 
handsome return but that are 
still sound, you can be assured of 
their presence when profitable com- 
modity switches or spreads are to 
l>e made. 

An example of such a situation, 
which appears more frequently than 
one might think, occurred in the hide 
market early in December. Prices for 
June hide futures contracts, under 
the influence of some sustained Wall 
Street buying, rose faster than the 
actual spot price. Thus, for a short 
time it was possible lo purchase 
actual hides from the packers for 
cash, sell June hide futures short al- 
most simultaneously, carry the cash 
article through until June when it 
will be delivered on contract to meet 
the short commitment with the as- 
surance that, even figuring in stor- 
age and delivery charges, the profit 
on each contract would be 30 to 40 
points. Each point profit in hides — 
the contract unit being 40,000 pounds 
of wel salted hides— represents $4. 
Inasmuch as the investment is not 
alfected by the course of either fu- 
tures or cash prices after the trans* 
action is consummated, the return, 
which sometimes represents as much 
as 15 per cent of the capital invested, 
is considerable. In some commodity 
quarters, this type of trading is esti- 
mated to comprise about ten per cent 
of the total business volume. 

That brings us to the third classi- 
fication of persons active in the com- 
modity markets -the speculators. 
This class does by percentage volume 
the largest part of commodity trad- 
ing. Although mere mention of the 
speculator in many quarters will set 
hairs bristling, under the pi\^aent sys- 
tem of marketing, speculation makes 
the futures market and a broad and 
liquid futures market permits satis- 
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factory hedging of crops even when 
their movement is heaviest* 

Speculators are of two sorts. The 
first of these is the pit trader. Here 
is a man of undoubted financial posi- 
tion» who holds a membership in one 
or more commodity exchanges. He is 
thoroughly familiar with basic con- 
ditions in the particular staple line 
in which he is interested. In the 
course of the day he may be in- 
fluenced by certain technical factors 
that he fancies he sees in the market, 
or perhaps by some news that is 
flashed on the ticker screen to him* 
He may thus take a long or short 
position in the futures market. 

Possibly he may execute his trade 
himself. More likely, if he is a large 
operator and wishes to conceal his 
hand, he may give the order to a 
broker for one of the many large 
commission houses that are oa the 
exchange floor for that purpose. Per- 
haps that commitment may be ter- 
minated, at his judgment, before that 
same trading session is over. On the 
other hand, it may be carried over 



and suitably margined for a future 
time. Commodity exchange margins 
generally run around ten per cent of 
the total value of the futures contract 
traded in — considerably less than is 
required in securities transactions. 
This fact may account in part for 
the recent increase in commodity 
trading* 

The public can speculate 

THE second class of speculator is the 
person whom some commentators 
will call "John Q. Public." He is, per- 
haps, a man with a business of his 
own. He obviously has surplus funds 
for investment* He is possibly accus- 
tomed to dropping into his local 
brokerage office at noon to scan quo- 
tations. At other times a representa- 
tive of the brokerage firm with which 
he has an account keeps him in touch 
with the market. Obviously, he is not 
as well posted marketwise as the 
trained pit trader. Nevertheless, 
through ftoor wires from his commis- 
sion house, he is perhaps today bet- 




ter posted on commodity statistics 
and conditions than at any time in 
the past* 

Speculation will always be present 
in the raising and marketing of farm 
products. It cannot be avoided. 
Futures trading tends to stabilize 
prices and reduces the spread be- 
tween the grower and consumer. If 
the futures market should be dis- 
continued^ the only possible substi- 
tute w^ould be the Government pur- 
chase and distribution of the entire 
crop moving off the farm. That would 
probably mean the fixing of an arbi- 
trary price. The Farm Board experi* 
ment would seem to be warning 
enough. As the late President Cool- 
idge expressed it: 

When the consumer buys a product 
it goes out of the market and disap- 
pears* When private or public agents 
buy to fix an arbitrary pric*?, the product 
is stiU in the market; every consumer 
knows it and waits for the resale* The 
price can be held only as a local or tem- 
porary expedient which usually makes 
matters worse. Not even the United 
States Treasury is powerful enough to 
put an arbitrai"y price on the great world 
staples with any permanent success. 

Just how small a share the ex- 
change middleman takes as his pay 
for regulating the distribution of the 
crop from farm to consumer is shown 
in the following figures, which trace 
wheat from Kansas farms to Liver- 
pool buyers. The value is reduced to 
a basis of 100 per cent : 

The farmer received 75 per cent 
Country elevator got 2.5 
Transportation costs 17.6 
Elevating 1.9 
Interest and insurance O.S 
Dealer middleman 2.2 

Because of our present small crops 



WIDE WORLtl 



Although gram trading on 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
surpassed security dealings 
recently all such d ea Ung does 
not take place in Chicago > 
This photo shows activity 
on the St. Louis exchange 



The wheat pit is a vital 
marketing cog whose 
services are used by the 
country elevator^ the 
terminal elevator and 
the mill 
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and monetary policies, domestic 
wheat prices have been consistently 
higher than world prices since the 
Farm Board debacle. As a result, thii? 
country is no longer an exporter of 
wheat- Tracing the wheat from the 
farm to the domestic consumer, how- 
ever, it becomes clearer Just how in- 
terrelated the crop movement 13 with 
the futures market- 

The wheat harvest normally gets 
under way in the Southwest in July 
and works northward through August* 
It would be a fair guejss that probably 
more than 75 per cent of the farmer's 
wheat moves off the farm in the 
course of the year* An even surer 
forecast would be that more than 
half the crop movement occurs dur- 
ing the first two months after har- 
vest time, The wheat moves to coun- 
try elevators, whose operators re- 
ceive radio or market quotations 
throughout the day. They pay the 
market price for it after deducting 
freight charges to Chicago, or pos- 
sibly the nearest terminal market. 
Their investment in the grain must 
be protected, not only against pos- 
sible loss by fire, explosion or theft, 
but against possible changes in the 
value of the grain from day to day* 

The country elevator operator can- 
not, of course, dispose of the wheat 
immediately after he buys it from 
the farmer. Therefore, he wires his 
broker in Chicago, Kansas City or 
Minneapolis to sell short for his 
account a futures contract equivalent 
to the amount of actual grain he has 
just purchased. Thus, should the 
price of wheat fall before he can dis- 
pose of the actual grain, he makes 
up— with the small exception of the 
cost of the hedge—in profit on the 
futures sale what he loses on the cash 
article. Should wheat advance in 
price, he would make up on the sale 
of his actual grain the loss incurred 
in the futures transaction. 

Speculator absorbs loss 

WHEN the terminal buys the cash 
grain from the country elevator, the 
same procedure may be repealed* 
until the buyer has been able to dis- 
pose of the grain. The mill will do 
the same trick until it in turn has 
been able to sell the flour. It is when 
these hedging sales are going on— 
and estimates are that at least 90 
per cent of all the staples having ex- 
change facilities are hedged by buy- 
ers — that the speculator is an invalu- 
able aid. He absorbs a large part of 
these futures offerings, with the ex- 
pectation of a profitable transaction 
in the future. 

The art of hedging is not practiced 
solely in the grain business. In the 
rubber markets, you will fmd tire 
manufacturers active. Chocolate pro- 
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ducers are among the most active 
parties in the cocoa market. The Bor- 
den *s Company not only is inter^ted 
in the butter and egg markebi. but 
advertises its services and trade in- 
formation to brokerage houses and 
potential customers not holding 
memberships in those markets. 

Nearly all of the present com* 
modity markets involve trading in 
raw staples* That does not mean that 
manufactured products may not 
eventually be traded in. There has 
been a movement for some time to 
start trading in shoes. At present 
about 80 per cent of the leather con- 
sumption is in the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry, although 
some 25 other trades also use leather. 
The greatest difficulty confronting a 
possible exchange market of this type 
is the problem of uniform grading to 
meet contract requirements. 

Naturally, the Utopia of every com- 
modity trader Is to execute a **cor- 
ner'' in some staple. Joseph, of bibli- 
cal lore, is credited with the first 
successful "corner/* Since then pros- 
pective imitators have been many. 
However, the successf ul "corners^* can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The last major corner was consum- 
mated in the summer of 1931 by 
Thomas M. Howell, a versatile Chi- 
cago grain operator who also holds 
the prevailing record for the largest 
fish ever hauled in from any waters. 
The commodity cornered was corn; 
the delivery manipulated the July 
position. 

The corn crop, harvested in No- 
vember, 1930, was the smallest since 
1901, Early in the spring of 1931, 
Howell started accumulating May 
corn, later switching into July. Grad- 
ually his interest accumulated until 
he had nearly 10,000,000 bushels of 
corn futures. A stubborn short in- 
terest maintained that the large 
premium of July over the deferred 
futures was unwarranted as a large 
new crop loomed next November. 
They also felt that contract demands 
in July would be met in proper fash- 
ion, despite the fact that the country 
was reluctant to ship out any more 
of the remaining sparse supplies at 
the tail end of the small crop year, 

Chicago*s deliverable contract 
stocks of corn were only 2,439,000 
bushels at the beginning of July 
against an open interest in futures in 
that particular month eight times 
this amount. Shorts were unable to 
scare up all the necessary actual 
grain to meet their obligations. The 
price rocketed as they were forced 
to cover their shorts in the futures 
markets. At the same time, the astute 
Mr. Howell had been selling Septem- 
ber futures contracts short. Thus, 
after the July shorts had been run 
to cover, he was able to store what 



com had been delivered to him in 
warehouses until September, when he 
delivered the cash grain against his 
futures obligations in that month. He 
thus effectively had hedged his posi- 
tion against later loss and amassed 
profits on the transaction estimated 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Of more recent interest was a 
somewhat similar situation in De- 
cember sugar futures on the New 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange. Al- 
though there is no real shortage of 
sugar in the world, a distinctly tight 
position developed as an outgrowth 
of Cuba's price pegging operations 
in its major staple. 

Quotas tnade sugar short 

SINCE 1931 when the sugar surplus 
problem reached its worst point, a 
world quota system has been en- 
forced. The amount of sugar that 
each exporting country may clear has 
been allocated prior to the crop year. 
The United States also had an im- 
port plan under which certain defi- 
nite amounts were set as quotas 
which our domestic beet sugar in- 
terests would send us. The portion of 
sugar coming from our duty-free 
island possessions— Puerto RicOp Ha- 
waii and the Philippines — was also 
fixed as was the amount of sugar that 
might come in from Cuba. This 
Cuban sugar is subject to a *90-cent 
per pound import duty. 

The duty-free producers invariably 
ship out their crops as fast as they 
come to ports. That meant that most 
of their quotas were shipped in the 
first half or three-quarters of the 
1934 calendar year, Cuba, which held 
out for better prices, was not an 
eager early season seller. Late last 
summer, seeing an opportunity to get 
better prices for their crop, as duty- 
free supplies were dwindling fast and 
no more could be brought into the 
United States until January 1, 1935» 
Cuba decreed that none of its own 
sugar could be sold in the United 
States before January 1 at less than 
2,1S5 cents a pound. 

However, refiners in this country 
purchased no more Cuban sugars 
than they absolutely needed. They 
saw that* by drawing on their reserves, 
they could scrape through until the 
end of the year when the duty-free 
islands could again supply them, 

Cuba, finally realizing that, under 
the price-pegging policy, it would not 
only fail to sell all its 1934 quota, 
but might also lose out on a good 
part of the 1935 quota, made several 
"bargain offers/' Still the refiners 
preferred to fall back on reserve 
stocks until January, 

This situation provided the back- 
ground for the December futures 
(VontinHed on page 61) 



What's Ahead in Washington 

w. M. KiPLiNGER Puts Q Few Things in Perspective 



Dear Mgc ^ LoU of things going on here. Too many for 
you to try to understand in detaiL Too many to write 
about. I shall try to pick out a few things and tie them 
together in a pattern, in an outline map, to aid you in a 
perspective on Washington, Into this broad picture you 
can fit the isolated developments as they come along. 

There's a bit of similarity between what Washington 
is trying to do these days in reorganizing the system of 
things, and what you try to do periodically when you re- 
organize your ow^n business. You don't necessarily tear 
up everything but you make a lot of changes. Ordinarily 
you work down from the top of your business, and your 
reorganisation doesn't please those at the bottom. Still, 
those at the bottom would fare better if they understood 
the why's and wherefore's, if they would adjust willingly 
to some of them* 

In political reorganisations of things, you are at the 
bottom. You, the business man, the owner or manager 
of a business, are in approximately the same position as 
your employees during your own reorganization of your 
own business. It is up to you to understand, as nearly 
as you can, what the Washington scheme is all about. 

You don*t have to approve the Washington program 
—at least all features of it You can disagree and try 
to have it changed. In doing this, you are well within 
your rights* But — the more you understand of what 
Washington thinks it is trying to do, the more clearly 
you can determine when to kick and when to go along. 
It's part of your job as a business man to make your 
choices not sentimentally, but with discernment. 

THE trouble with business men in 
Business Men their attitude toward government 

and Officials l^'^f, ^^articuian*' 
They think too much m terms of the 
particular effect of a particular 
governmental action on their particular affairs. They 
are too concrete, too practical in a limited sphere of 
operations, (Of course, Mac, you are an exception/) 

The trouble with government officials in their deal- 
ings with business or economic problems is just the op- 
posite. They are likely to be abstract, general, theoret- 
ical, fancy, hoity-toity, ignorant of the application of 
their fine theories at the grass roots. 

Obviously the situation calls for improvement in un- 
derstanding, not just one way, but two ways. Teach the 
Government, also learn from Government. Give and take. 



Business 
Conferences 



THE White Sulphur Conference of 
business leaders in December was 
good. It showed an advance in 
economic statesmanship by the 
business leaders. It showed a ten- 
dency to look at the ichole rather than at merely the par- 
ticulars. But, really, it was only a beginning- The collec- 
tive judgment of 90 Big Business Men doesn't mean 
much unless it is refined, freshened, further tested, and 
vitalized by action. The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount have gone far, not because of them- 
selves, but because of the Church. 



In the execution of broad economic or social policies, 
business men are inferior to politicians. That's why 
politicians are now in the ascendancy. Politicians are 
dumsy in their way, but business men also are clumsy 
in their own particular ways. For the present, I'm more 
interested in prodding you than I am in prodding the 
Government. It's in your interest* 



Business 
Solidarity 



IT IS too much to expect business to 
present a solid iront on political 
policies. There's no reason why all 
men who work up to become owners 
or managers of business enterprises 
should think alike on government affairs. They never 
did, they never will 

But there are certain lowest common denominators of 
general business interest. On these, business men should 
at least attempt to combine and cooperate* That's w^hy 
the trade association is so valuable as an economic and 
social agency, (I mean the real trade association, not 
the idling dummy front with no innards, such as many 
associations are.) That's why overall organizations such 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S,, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, are important in our scheme of 
government. That's why, also, these need to cooperate, 
as they formerly didn't, as they now do* 

Government once dealt with individuals. Then it dealt 
with aggregations of individuals — corporations. Now 
it deals with aggregations of corporations — -whole in- 
dustries, whole trades, whole federations of business or- 
ganizations. Your cooperation with other business men 
in your own bu.siness sphere is essential to the brand 
of government which we shall have in the future. 



Business 
Outlook 



BEFORE we tackle the Washington 
prospects, let's look at the business 
prospects. In one sense this is 
putting the cart before the horse» 
for what Washington does largely 
determines what business does. But allowance has been 
made in this appraisal for what Washington probably 
will do. Furthermore, the big bulk of business is done 
day-in and day-out without much attention to Washing- 
ton political influences. It is only the cream line which 
is determined by political actions. 

My technical staff, plus a score of technical advisers 
occupying strategic positions in the Washington picture, 
put together a tentative budget of business expectations 
for 1935. It is probably as accurate as such things can 
be. For my own purposes I use it to guard against tem- 
porary enthusiasms and temporary discouragements as 
these come along. Here are some of the high points : 

Bttmness volume: In February, March and April, gen- 
erally upward, to an April peak of around 86, as mea- 
sured by the Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial 
production. Thus, a level of business this spring about 
equal to that of the spring of 1934. Then a summer de- 
cline of slightly more than the usual seasonal character, 
probably. This summer recession is a subject of con- 
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siderable controversy among the bysiness analysts, but 
it seems to me lo be reasonably expectable. Thus, for 
the next six months I foresee no such thing as a boom. 
Toward the tail-end of the last half, perhaps by October 
or November, I think there will be a marked rise in busi- 
ness activity. 

For the year as a whole, business volume Is likely to 
be perhaps five per cent greater than in 1934. This is im- 
provenicnt, but it isn't as much improvement as the en- 
thusiastic optimists predict. 

Commner (foods: Satisfactory levels throughout the 
year. Note that most government efforts at business 
stimulation are directed toward *' human wants," which 
mean primarily consumer goods. The Government's 
theory is that capital goods improvement most lag along 
considerably behind consumer goods. 

Ftirnier income: Cash income of farmers in 1935 prob- 
ably will reach GVJi billions, as compared with six biliions 
in 1934* This means good trade in all lines dealing with 
farmers and even a belter increase than the compar- 
ative figures indicate, because farmers have paid off 
some debts and have their mortgage debts fairly well ad- 
justed, so that they can use a larger pro[:H3rtion of their 
income in buying goods. 

Dumble tioods: A little improvement during the first 
half of the year, but nothing remarkable until toward 
the end of the year. Capital issues may get going by mid- 
year, and this will be encouraging to durable or capital 
goods, but it will take a good many months to translate 
new issues into new physical activity. The public works 
program will step up the capital goods induslries, but 
even here it will take four to six months to get new pub- 
lic works projects "into production**' In timing these 
things, always remember the lag. 

Prtvate cans trud ion: Upward tendency throughout 
the year, but upward from such an abnormally low level, 
and upward so slowly, as to be unspectacular. Nothing 
resembling a building *'boom" is in sight this year. 

Commoditi/ prices: On the average, slightly higher 
between now and ApriL Then a weakening toward mid* 
year, and a moderate rise in the fall. Price aveniges at 
the year-end slightly higher than now, but without any 
spurt* This appraisal is based on the assumption that 
credit inflation, although in the making, w^ill not result 
in very active business until 1936. As regards manufac- 
tured goods, competition will keep down their prices for 
a long time yet. 

interest rates: Progressively downward, under gov- 
ernment pressure. This is part of the Government's pro- 
gram for forcing "idle money,'* including personal sav- 
ings and corporation surpluses, into seasoned bonds 
which pay higher rates, or into equities, or into risk- 
taking business ventures. 

Corporation profits: Perhaps five per cent better in 
1935 than in 1934, but lower in first half, higher in sec- 
ond half — 1935 as compared with 1934. 

Private emptoyment: Some improvement throughout 
the year, but not nearly enough to take up even as much 
as half the slack for at least a year yet. This is one of 
the principal factors in making expectations moderate. 

RaUroad tragic: Obviously it cannot improve much 
until well along toward the end of the year. 

Rcaorts^ travel: Expect continuous improvement. It 
always happens toward the tail-end of a depression. 

Advertising: We are entering a new era of competition, 
following a short period of a year or two in which it 
was assumed that somehow or other competition was 
unnecessary. The new era means more fighting for busi- 
ness, with increased advertising as one of the weapons. 
It is inevitable. 

General course of business: Up in the first quarter 
(now), then down in a long shallow U-shaped curve in 
the middle of the year, and up again toward the end to 



a level a little higher than at the beginning of the year, 
A rreepintf recover not a btjom, in 1935. 

THE heart, the meat, the focal point 
Budget in It@d of most major government policies 
I rti' R ' V Vort ra * budget. The blood of private 

lor £>ix I ears i^^j^i^^^g jg credit, and the credit 

policies of the nation are now made 
pretty much by the Government, and the Government's 
credit course is influenced largely by its own needs. Thus 
the federal budget's influence cuts deeijfy into your own 
business. 

Look first to the past. The last year in which our Gov- 
ernment ran in the black was 1930* In that and previous 
years the expenditures were in the neighborhood of four 
billions a year, and the receipts were more than that. 
Surijluses were used to retire the public debt, which 
got down as low as 16 bilHons by the end of 1930, fiscal 
year. 

Then came the red ink years, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 
and now 1935 and 1936. Six years of unbalanced budgets. 

Net result of the six years: Increase of the public 
debt from 16 to 34 billions ( anticipated 1. 

And, as yet, no end in sight, for there is no pronme 
to balance the budget in 193T. It coidd be done, but I 
doubt it will be done before 1938. 

This means that the Government is living largely on 
its borrowings from banks. To enable banks to lend bil- 
lions, the Government expands bank credit. This even- 
tually will become *' inflation"- — if it goes too fan 

How far is '*too far**? There's no brief answer, tech- 
nically accurate. We could expand public debt to 50 
billions or more, if the Government had a system, a plan, 
a method, a "five-year program." But the Government 
hasn't. There's the rub, there*s the danger* 

I CAN give you no facts which 
Budget for haven*t already been published, but 
1335 1936 perhaps I can give you a bit of per- 

spective and prot>ortion. 

First, 1935, the current fiscal 
year, ending next June 30 : 

Receipts, mainly from taxes i7 billion? 

E^pendilures, more than half emergency 8,6 blUions 

DellcU. the largest of the depression 4,9 hilliotia 

PubUc debt by next June 30 . . 3L0 billions 

Now take 1936, fiscal year, starting in the middle of 
this calendar year, running to the middle of the calendar 
year 1936 — the year for which Congress is now making 
appropriations : 

Recolpt5, mainly from taxes 4,0 billiona 

Expeuditiires, about same as In 19:15 8,5 bilUons 

Deficit, to be covered by borrowings; 4 5 blUions 

PubUc debt by Junu 30. 1^36 34.2 billions 

In 1936, where the money comes from : 

Income taxes, individual and corporati 1.2 biUiona 

Sales tastes of oni? kind or another, 

althoui^h not so caUed, nearly 2.0 biHions 

As regards these sales taxes, they are classified as 
"miscellaneous/* They include excise taxes on certain 
specific commodities. They include processing taxes, 
which are essentially sales taxes with proceeds ear* 
marked for farm benefit payments. The point is that our 
tax revenues at present are lightly weighted on incomes, 
and heavily weighted on commodity sales. We already 
have ** sales taxes" on a big scale. 

Here's what we will get in 193G from taxes on com- 
modities, apart from income taxes: Processing taxes on 
farm stuff, 570 millions; liquor, 430 millions, including 
225 from beer, ISO from distilled spirits, and very little 
from wines; tobacco, 466 millions; other excise taxes, 
500 millions: total nearly 2 billions, see above. 

The average man pays much more in taxes when he 
buys these four articlea^cigarets^ beer, whiskey and 
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gasoline — than he pays in income taxes. It*s a point 
which is not generally recognized. Other relatively minor 
sources of government income, 1936: Customs^ 300 mil- 
lions (theyVe shrunk); estate and gift taxes, 215 mil- 
lions; capital stock and excess profits, 100 millions. 
Now turn to where the money goes, 1936: 

Ordinary ^'regular*' government expenditures 

without any public debt retirement sum 3.3 billions 

In 1930p a normal year, regular expenses with- 

out debt retirement were 3.4 billions 

(Thus the Roosevelt Administration, in fact, has not reduced 
the usual government expenses materially, despite its cam- 
paign pledge to cut them 25 per cent) 

Add to the 3*3 billions ot "regular" expenses the bud- 
getary item for debt retirement^ 636 millions, making: 

Total ordinary or "regular" expenses 3.9 biUions 

Add also the emergency expenditures 4.6 biUionE^ 

Total budget, regular and emergency... „ 8.5 billions 

Deficit, to be covered by borrowinga 4.5 biUions 

So there^s the budget over which Congress will be 
chewing between now and late June, It isn't considered 
as a unit, in a single bill, but in many appropriation bills, 
and one or more taxation bills, 

The pressure in Congress will be, of course, to exceed 
the budget program laid down by the President, 

Soldier's bonus, for example, is not included in the 
budget, yet the prospects are that Congress will vote 
some sort of cash bonus payment, and whatever this 
costs will be added to the budget, thereby increasing the 
deficit and the public debt, (It is assumed that fiat money 
will not be finally included in the bonus bill.) 

THERE'S no mystery about how we 
Pay Later are going to pay. The Government 

Bv Taxes ^^^^ ^^^^ source of income — 

tufi'es. We shall be taxed more in 
future years thaninpast years. 

Prospects for increase of taxes by this Congress are 
uncertain. The President hopes to avoid tax increase, 
and is laying his plans for no increase. Congress is like* 
minded. The argument is that the recuperation period 
is not a good time to load more taxes on the public. But 
look to next year: Campaign year is certainly not a 
good time to raise taxes, and it will be said that the re- 
cuperation is still under way. Tiiere never is a time when 
the public thinks it a good time to raise taxes. 

There are grounds for suspecting that our Government 
is taking the primrose path in its budgetary policies. 

Some of our big current outlays are 'Uoans" and will 
be repaid. There are no dependable figures on how much 
these repayable items total, but they aren*t enough to 
change the big picture materially. 

Sales tax: Chances are very slim for any general 
manufacturers' sales tax this year. 

Existing excise taxes or "nuisance taxes" will be ex- 
tended beyond June, when they expire, 

, WILL the dollar be further devalued 

Devaluation from 59 to 50? No one knows, not 
Ahead? even the President, who already has 

power to do it. Apparently he pre- 
fers not to do it, for he is dissatis- 
fied with the results of devaluation to date. Further ac- 
tion probably depends on two things: (a) some devalua- 
tion move among the gold bloc countries of Europe, ac- 
companied possibly by international agreement, al- 
though this is not yet in sight; (b) some big push in 
Congress for currency inflation, which the Administra- 
tion might prevent by clipping the dollar to 50. Chances 
are against this devaluation at any time within the next 
six months^ but it is one of those things impossible to 
foretell accurately* 



Inflation 
in Offing 
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THE Government's course con- 
tinues to be steadily in the direc- 
tion of inflation of credit, abundant 
bank credit, ample power to lend. 
But this probably will not take 
effect for at least a year. Some time in 1936, probably 
not before, there will be evidence of inflation in action. 
There is bound to be fear of currency inflation as 
long as Congress is in session. But the chances are that 
the numerous bills proposing issuance of fiat money 
for one purpose or another will be either killed or so 
tempered as not to be effective. 



Other 

High Points 



Agriculture: Most of the AAA 
amendments will pass Congress. 
AAA is now working better, more 
down to earth. Processing taxes will 
be continued through the year. The 
land utilization program is the biggest thing on the agri- 
cultural horizon for the future. Limitation of production 
is not to be abandoned, but it is to be less emphasized, 
NHA: A new law, limited to industrial controls which 
have been demonstrated to be feasible, will be enacted. 
Price and production control are being abandoned. 

Natural resources: Some sort of regulation of produc- 
tion for oil and other natural resoiurces will be worked 
out, but it's hard to say just how. 

Labor: Congress will declare for the principle of 
shorter work week, with extra pay for overtime, but the 
principle will not be applied drastically at this time. 

There will be a clarification and definition of collec- 
tive bargaining. Sec, 7(a). It will be in the general di- 
rection of squeezing out company controlled unions, and 
of strengthening the position of trade union,s. 

Vnemployment imurance: Some bill will be enacted, 
but it will take several years yet to get the system going. 
Old age pensions: There will be legislation. It will not 
cost the country any more than relief. 

Dole: Despite government intentions, it will prove im- 
possible to abolish direct doles completely this year. 
There's too much readjustment yet to be made. 

Work relief: Similarly it will take a long time actually 
to create publicly financed jobs to provide work for the 
five million employables now on relief. These things 
can't be done in a month or two or three. 

Housing: By the latter part of the year there will be 
a good deal of government construction of low-cost hous- 
ings in both cities and rural areas. 

Private residential construction probably cannot get 
going on any big scale until 1936, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has proved to be a minor good thing but not 
a major good thing as a recovery agency. Congress in- 
evitably will build some sort of fire under FHA. 

Utilities: The President is determined to Hmit the 
powers of holding companies in various ways. He's much 
more rabid on the subject than most of his advisers. 
Operating companies have less to fear, but they can't 
breathe easily for a year or two more. 

Railroads: There will be new legislation to facilitate 
financial reorganization, to squeeze minority security 
holders. RFC lending policy will be liberal. 

Banking: New legislation will put the whole banking 
system more closely under the control of the federal Gov- 
ernment. Banking will be pretty thoroughly regimented. 
Constitution: The Supreme Court has demonstrated 
that the Constitution is still with us. 

Sincerely yours. 





One hundred famiUest have occupied the PER A 
ruraUindustrial community at Woodlake, Tex* 



7hE housing probJem, for all the current headlines 
it commands, is an ancient one* 

Considered individually, it dates back to the first 
seeking of our hairy ancestors for permanent shelter 
from the elements. In its more specialized modern 
sense, however* it applies to the deficiencies in num- 
ber or condition of dwellings for our lower- income 
citizenry. It has assumed important proportions in 
many countries since the industrial revolution. Con- 
centration of masses of workers m cities, their weekly 
pay envelopes their sole* uncertain, and often inadequate, 
support, has made the problem a pressing one from 
economic, sociolugical, sanitary and often political 
standpoints. 

Influenced by these and other factors, including a 
growing social consciousness, much progress has been 
made toward ameliorating the problem for those of 
more adecjuate incomes, this largely by private — though 
partly by public — ^enterprise. How well these efforts have 
succeeded in tliis country is shown, in a degree, by the 
fact that the 1930 census shows 46*8 per cent of our 
nearly 30,000,000 families owning their own homes either 
wholly or in part. In a population as transient as our 
own, that percentage bulks large. Even for many of these 
homeowners the problem is by no means entirely solved, 
however, and it becomes more and more acute as suc- 
cessively lower income groups are considered. 

Essentially, of course, housing problems are local in 



The Tangle 



HOUSING, which we have until lately 
regarded and treated as a local problemt 
is now being attacked Irom many angles 
and by many agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This survey shows some of the 
overlappings in practice and conflicts in 
theory of the program 



nature and until recently have been so considered and 
largely treated in this country. Widely varying condi- 
tions relating to housing as among our communities have 
dictated this course. In the main, they still dictate such 
a course, but under the leveling influence of the depres- 
sion Congress and the Admin is t rat ion have attacked 
the problem on a national scale, partly with a view to in- 
creasing the economic security of the family and partly 
to make revived home construction a force for increased 
employment. 

This federal treatment of the problem is proceeding 
on two broad fronts, one with the objective of providing 
more and better homes for our lowest income groups 
through direct federal action; the other with the ob- 
jective of providing homes for a wider group through a 
federally encouraged and guided revival of private con- 
struction. 

The first is under the leadership of Federal Emergency 
Relief Director Harry L* Hopkins and Secretary of the 
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Interior Ickes — both in his role of Secretary and of 
Public Works Administrator. For convenience we will 
call this the Hopkins-Ickes attack. 

The second is being conducted by James A, Moffett and 
his Federal Housing Administration, 

Before considering these eiforts, however, let us re- 
call two others which marked the Federal Government's 
large-scale entrance into the housing problem. These 
are the Home Loan Bank Board and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, of which more later. 

The Hopkins-Ickes attack is being carried forward 
through three agencies, the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration (slum clearance and low- 
cost housing), the Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of the Interior, and the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration (rural-industrial com- 
munities ) , 

*'Social need is the justification 
for low-cost housing," Secretary 
Ickes has declared^ and that thought 



The Interior Department has 
many applicants for every sub- 
sistence homestead offered 



At Red House, W. Va,, otic of 
FERA's 50-odd communities, 153 
houses are novt' being completed 



rules the various HopkinB-Ickes housing activities* This 
group sees a need for decent housing at low cost or 
rentals and is moving toward that goal on what they 
conceive to be the most direct path. Their projocts^ — 
save those municipally executed under PWA, which will 
receive the usual PWA outright grant of 30 per cent^ — 
are supposed to be self-liquidating. Profit does not con- 
cern this group, and critics' cries that the program com- 
petes with and discourages private enterprise are both 
denied and disregarded. Private enterprise never has 
offered homes which these lowest-income groups can 
afford, the Hopkyis-Ickes folk assert. Consequently they 
see their housing offerings as tapping an entirely new 
market. 

A recent statement by Secretary Ickes in the New 
Republic concerning the PWA slum-clearance and low- 
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cost housing program touches on the attitude of his 
school toward private enterprise and also describes the 
evolution of this particular phase of the program. He 
said in pan : 

It waa thought that the local problemn (relating to low* 
coat housing) eouUl be resolved by private initiatWe, that 
limited dividend groups, borrowing h^i per cent of their caplial 
from FWA. could orRaiii^e and operate their own proJectJi* 
An Invitation went out for the formation of limited-dividend 
corporal ions to provide low-coat housing for this country. Our 
much-vaunted private Initiative, as so often happens when 
the goal i^a social good instead of a prlt^ate profit, was unable 
or unwilling to undertake much that wa^a worth while. With 
the failure of private enterprise to provide low-cost housing* 
even with government aid, the Housing Divi&ton decided it 
would have to do its own constructing and operating. 

So much for the philosophy behind the Hopkins-Ickes 
housing activities. 

Let us now look at the progress and present status of 
this group's three-fold program. 

Plan to replace city slums 

THE PWA Housing Division phase aims chiefiy at cor- 
rection of acute housing shortages and also replacement 
of city slums with model slructures. These last are in- 
tended to rent for not more than $7.50 a room per month 
and to be self-lic]uidating on that basiSp 

This Division was set up July 20» 1933| and given 
$146,800,000 of PWA funds. As of January 4, seven 
of the limited dividend corporations which Administra- 
tor Ickes mentions had been organized, $12,433,000 al- 
located for their financing, and $4 ,240,000 actually spent. 
Of these government-aided private enterprises two were 
complete. One, an apartment house in Philadelphia, pro- 
vides 284 living units renting for an average of $10.51 a 
room per month. The other, at Alta Vista, Va,, consists 
of 50 small houses which rent for $16 to $20 a month. 
Three of the remaining incompleted projects are in New 
York, the others in St. Louis and Euclid, Ohio* The seven 
will provide a total of 3,401 living units, 

Thie Housing Division*s own construction was pro- 
ceeding or planned through 49 federal projects, involv- 
ing 3S.125 living units and $149,756,000 in allocations, 
actual or tentative, It is important to note that all these 
government- owned iirojects are to be constructed by 
private contractors, contracts being let by tlie Housing 
Division to lowest responsible bidders. 

Of the 49, 13— alt large-scale apartment projects— had 
been approved and announced by January 4 and were 



in various stages of actual progress. Commanding $79,* 
807,000 in allocations and providing 18.705 living units, 
they will rise in New York (5.000 living units) ■ Chicago 
(6,900); Atlanta (1.2S3) ; Cleveland (060); Indian- 
apolis (1,044); Cincinnati (1,960) ; Detroit (1,236); 
Montgomery, Ala. (162). and Louisville (460). Actual 
expenditures on them as of January 4 totalled $2,064,984. 

Sixteen more projects, commanding $30,821,000 in 
allocations and providing 8,240 living units, had been 
authorized but their announcement was being withheld 
pending completion of land negotiations. Twenty others, 
involving $39J28,OO0 and providing an estimated 11,- 
180 living units were being made ready for approval, con- 
tingent upon availability of funds, acceptable local 
agreements, etc. 

Allocations of funds, actual and tentative, for all 
PWA Housing Division projects thus totalled $162,189,- 
000; living units to be provided through them totalled 
41,526, and actual expenditures of PWA funds on them, 
$6,304,984, all as of January 4, 

The subsistence homestead (Interior Department) 
phase of tbe Hopkins-Ickes program was organized in 
August, 1933, and given a $25,000,000 revolving fund. 
Designed as a demonstration project which will assist 
in decentralization of industiy. it provides small subur- 
ban homesteads for low-income families ($000 to $1,200 
a year) now located in industrial ureas where unem- 
ployment and part-time employment are heavy. Its ac- 
tivities originally were conducted thix>ugh local corpor- 
ations subsidiary to its operating agency, the B'ederal 
Subsistence Homesteads Corporation, but all projects 
were federalized last spring and are now being conducted 
by direct federal action* 

Seventeen projects under construcliQn 

BY December 22, 1934, the Division had allocated 
$18,920,252 to 62 projects. These will provide 6,612 
dweiltnga. Seventeen of the 62 projects were under ac- 
tual construction on that date. They are located at 
Monlicello, Ga. ; Decatur, Ind.; Macomb, Tupelo, Meri- 
dian and Hattiesburg, Miss. : Pender County. N, C. ; Day- 
ton, Oliio; W€^stmoreland County, Pa.; Crossvillo, 
Tenn.; Houston, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Wichita Falls, Three 
Rivers and Beaumont, Texas; Eeedsvilie and Tygart 
Valley, W. Va, 

They will provide 1,064 dwellings, of which 162 were 
completed, 599 under construction, and 303 were ready 
iCuniinnf^d on page 




Contract for one of PWA*s 13 large apariment projecCii was recently let at Atlanta, Occupying a former slum site, it will 
house 604 families* The illustration shows a portion of the project^ known as Techwoodi as it will appear completed 



Why Industry Hesitates 



By FORNEY JOHNSTON 




No private business can compete in a field where the Government 
is not only his competitor but makes the rules and enforces them 



A REVIEW of the impediments to mdustrial confi- 
dence and recovery together with an examination of 
some of the probable results if the Government continues 
and expands its policy of reviving business by national 
ownership and operation 



expert ness in economic analy- 
sis is required to reach the conclu- 
Bion that a principal deterrent to gen- 
eral stabilization has been the belief 
that the Administration remains dis- 
trustful of the motives and economic 
justification of the American indus* 
trial machine. Even in those sectors 
where recovery is still remote and 
industrial unemployment most acute, 
there is a distinct belief that the 
swing upward lacks only a hearty 
and a friendly gesture from the Ad- 
ministration. 

Unfortunately for that confidence 
which must be spontaneous, which 
cannot be decreed by law or by execu- 
tive order, and which is the principal 
key to recovery, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the heartiness and 
the gesture have thus far been with- 
held; that the Administration still 
lays major emphasis on the more 
obvious malpractices of the past, 
which so greatly aided the political 
upheaval of 1932, rather than upon 
the essential average humaneness 
and economic soundness of commerce 
in America. 

Century-old survival and accom- 
plishments have, on the whole and 
subject to correctives as are all hu- 
man processes, fully justified the 
government of the American people 
in using the industrial organization 
as the indispensable basis for any 
national effort to aid recovery. 

The official address of the Crown 
on the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment—the accompUsbments of the 
British Government in overcoming 
since 1932 more basic economic diffi- 
culties than confront America — the 
relatively greater progress of Canada 
— leave no doubt that the Govern- 
ments of both of these peoples have 
made headway by basing recovery on 
industry; by inspiring confidence 
through sincere and effective cooper- 
ation rather than by continued ex- 
pressions of distrust or plain evi- 
dence from the official personnel of 
the belief that industry has failed to 
justify a reprieve and that its parole 



must be revoked. To expect under 
these conditions enthusiastic re- 
sponse in terms of credit, expansion 
of plants or the changes in machinery 
so characteristic of American in- 
dustry, is to ascribe a greater degree 
of folly to industry and commerce 
than the most energetic upheavalists 
have charged. 

Business-batting 

A RECENT writer has revived a for^ 
gotten passage by John Ruskin, to 
the effect that ''in true commerce, as 
in true preaching or true fighting, it 
ia necessary to admit the idea of 
occasional voluntary loss; that six- 
pences have to be lost, as well as 
lives, under a sense of duty ; that the 
market may have its martyrdom as 
well as the pulpit; and trade its hero- 
ism, as well as war." 



No general staff ever inspired vol- 
untary martyrdom by an order ex- 
pressing doubt as to the patriotism 
of its forces and intimating that, re- 
gardless of the outcome, the entire 
command would stand some sort of 
drum head trial for generic delin- 
quencies. 

The most significant evidences of 
the Administration's lack of confi- 
dence in the American system of in- 
dustry, resulting in a reciprocal lack 
of confidence within industry, are 
these : 

1. The fixed notion that recovery must 
be poUtlcat or administrative rather 
than industrial, as evidenced by the ex* 
f tussive reliance placed on direct expendi- 
tures by Administrative agencies. 

2. A conspicuous unwillingness to have 
industry in fact represented in the coun- 
cils of the Administration in determin- 
mg basic recovery policies, I do not refer 
here to the administration of the codes, 
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but to the dfterminatlon of baaic pfillcii'H, 
in wblch th<* equivalent of coalJUon can 
aione bring about mutual confldonce. 

3, Thfi conception that industry has 
failed to Justify its ability to providp the* 
people with si^rvtot* or CQmn* it 
rf^aHonabto pricPH and thai G 
munt adopt the functions of 
ture and distribution. 

The ftrst two imi*etiiment.s to in- 
dustrial confidence and recovery in 
the United States will not be elabt>- 
rated here, except by the statement 
that* without exception 90 far as rea- 
sonable inquiry can disclose, there is 
no single industry in America which 
does not invite the principle of coali- 
tion and of reciprocal confidence; 
which does not believe that there can 
be no effective progress otherwise 
and which is not ready 
to make all reaBoniible 

aacrificeB to advance 

sound economic princi- ~ 
pies. 

The third impedtment 
will be examined here. 

No formula for the 
protection of freedom de- 
vised by those who 
drafted the Constitution 
has been more brilliantly 
justified by history than 
that which limits the 
Federal Government to 
national and govern- 
mental functions, leav* 
ing to the states the ex- 
perimentation in collec- 
tivism or socialism. 

If the stales are to 
make these experiments, 
the safety of our people 
lies, first, in their right 
to prevent the exercise 
of proprietary functions 
by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and» second, in 
their right to maintain 
the free flow of inter- 
state commerce into the 
infected areas. 

If the people permit 
the Federal Government 
to engage in proprietary 
business, the effects of 
the mistake will tend to 
become national and com- 
plete. There can be no 
infiltration of competi- 
tive commerce into the 
infected areas, because 
no private agency can 
compete when the na- 
tional Government de- 
termines to take the 
mai'ket. 

Commerce can, in 
theory, be choked at its 
origin by the dominant 
competition of the Gov- 
ernment or at its destina* 
tion by political experi- 
ment and interference 
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with the flow of commerce within the 
state. The Constitution forbids both, 
and it is the right of the people, and 
of those whose property and business 
are directly jeopardized^ to demand 
that the law be obeyed by the gov- 
ernmental agencies which have sworn 
to uphold it. No economic sophistry 
as to cheaper commodities or plati- 
tudes as to community collectivism 
can warrant the surrender by the 
people of their right to carry on their 
lawful businesses free from govern- 
ment coEf n. 

It is i> > to state the case 

against government competition in 
business because our Government is 
engaging in a multitude of functions 
that threaten every business activity 



Restored Confidence 

XhE great majority of the people is the owner of 
American business. Each insurance policy holder, 
each man or woman who has savings in banks or 
building and loan associations, each holder of 0 share 
of stock or a bond has such savings invested in some 
corporate business activity. In addition, there are 
nearly three million partnerships and individual under- 
takings. When Government enters a business it com- 
petes unfairly with the great mass of its citizens and 
the small business and the individual of small means 
are the first to suffer. 

Two years ago a committee of Congress found that 
the Federal Government was competing in more than 
300 kinds of business. Since then the scope and in- 
tensity of such competition has greatly increased. 

Private enterprise supplies all public revenue. Pro- 
grams for work relief do not justify the Government 
in competing with its citizens in producing and dis- 
tributing goods. Government competition dries up 
the source of its own support. 

Government operation of btistness by its nature 
is wasteful and inefficient. No Government can re- 
main solvent which does not bring expenses within 
income. The discontinuance of these government 
business operations will hasten the balancing of the 
budget and the reduction of taxes. 

Government competition with private business 
leads toward Socialism. This destructive competi- 
tion^ carrying with it the threat of extension into 
other fields, has profoundly shaken the confidence of 
milHons of men and women. Restore confidence; and 
the normal exchange of goods, services and labor 
will return. 

-^Ft0m the DrefMfations Qf the Jotnt Bus$n»ss 
White Sulfihur Sprtots, W. Vi , Dmmbtr, if 14 



of ihe American people with com- 
petition by the Government, It is also 
necessary because of the general dis- 
position to extend emergency relief 
and internal improvements into the 
field of industry. Whether this pro- 
gram is undertaken to supply de- 
partments or to provide so-called 
yardsticks or under the seductive 
guise i*f selling commodilies to the 
public at cost apparently less than 
that at which the commodity is ob- 
tainable from private business, it is 
bound to have destructive conse- 
quences. None of these excuses can 
justify the Federal Government in 
displacing individual initiative. 

First of all, the term "^competi- 
lion'* is a misnomer. Carried to its 
logical extent, govern- 
ment competition, fi- 
nanced by public funds. 
" tax free and supported 
by the prestige of an ag- 
gressive administration, 
can, if it Wilis, take the 
market, Down that road 
lies national ownership 
and operation of all es- 
sential industry. 



No restrictions 

MOREOVER, there is no 
logical restrict ion of gov- 
ernment activities to the 
power business or any 
other industry now 
marked out for federal 
operation. So far as the 
Federal Government is 
concerned, there is no 
historic or logical dis* 
tinction between busi- 
nesses affected with a 
public interest — such as 
railways and water Si^s- 
lems — and cotton mills, 
coal mines, foundries 
and grocery stores on 
the other. Operation In 
either group is foreign 
to the functions of the 
non-socialistic national 
government prescribed 
by the rules of the 
American game. 

Nor should any manu- 
facturer of any com- 
modity of general use not 
presently affected by the 
announced plan for gov- 
ernmental competition 
assume that his business 
is exempt. It happens at 
the moment that power 
constitutes the basis of 
the most far - reaching 
program of federal pro- 
prietary operations in 
our history, permanent 
in character and uimns- 
(CQ7iiinued on page 66 J 



The Red Necktie as a Selling Force 



An interview with C. T. BURG 
General Sales Manager Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 



Put on a gray suit and red necktie 
and \ive accordingly," advises C, T, 
(Cy) Burg, General Sales Manager 
of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, "If you ever knew 
anything about a depression, forget 
it. Stop reading and listening to pes- 
simism, A salesman is neither a fa- 
ther confessor nor an undertaker. 

**Few desirable things will grow in 
a darkp gloomy place. This applies to 
thought and sales as well as plant 
life, A salesman is essentially a build- 
er — a grower of ideas in the minds 
of people. As such, the development 
of technique to maintain his own op- 
timism and enthusiasm is an impor- 
tant part of his job." 

The progress of Cy Burg's company 
confirms his advice. Since it started 
11 years ago in a corner of a Portland, 
Ore., machine shop, it has grown 
from a three- man organization — of 
which Burg was the salesman — to a 
family of more than 1,200 salesmen, 
893 dealers, six factory branches, 
factories in Portland, Ore,, Cleveland, 
and Toronto, Canada, and distribu- 
tion in 11 countries in Europe, the 
Far East, and South America, 

And Cy Burg's persistent refusal 
to listen to or even read anything 
about the stock market crash, bank 
failures or hard times led his organi- 
zation to the largest number of unit 
sales in its history in 1933. The first 
half of 1934 showed a 56.4 per cent 
increase in unit volume over the same 
period in 1933. Both in unit sales and 
net earnings the company has ex- 
ceeded, in the first tea months of 
1934, the record for the full calendar 
year of 1933. 

At a recent sales convention in 
Cleveland, eight salesmen got up and 
told how they made from $6,000 to 
$7,000 in 1933 by knowing their Jobs 
and working at them — by wearing 
"red neckties"— by Ignoring the 
gloom that put many men under the 
sod, mentally if not physically. 

In fact, the red necktie— Burg's 
symbol of optimism, enthusiasm, a 
pleasant smile, good cheer, hard work 
and the shutting out of destructive 
thought — has become a by- word in 
his sales organization. 



W. W» SNYPP passes on some pointers for salesmen 
and sales manageis as they were revealed to him by 
a man who practiced these preachings through the de- 
pression—and whose company has increased in size 
and volume while he was doing it 




CHARLES DUNN 



After the crasht those salesmen who "put on red neckties" and 
refused to be panic-stricken went on to new sales records 



'*Hang up a red tie'' is their slogan 
Lndicative of what it takes to wim 

When Burg visits a dealer^ — and he 
spends about half of his time travel- 
ing among them— he leaves his 
marks in red around the necks of 
many salesmen. Red neckties are 
awarded for sales knowledge as well 
as for sales accomplishment because 
it is the spirit of which the red neck- 
tie is emblematic, according to Burg, 
that is essential to sales success to- 
day. 

Real salesmen carried on 

"THE 1925-29 model salesmen." says 
Burg — *'the floaters — who shifted 
about from line to line—vacuum 
cleaners one month, washing ma- 
chines the next, ever in search of the 
easiest peddling, not selling by any 
stretch of the imagination — are to- 
tally out of the picture today, thank 
goodness. Their precarious existence, 
even pseud o success at times, was 
made possible by the wave of flam- 



boyant prosperity that swept the 
country. 

"When it subsided, so did they. 
They knew nothing about hard work, 
or the knowledge of product, market, 
and selling method that is sales pow- 
er. When they awoke with a depres- 
sion in their laps, they were overcome 
with gloom. The Wall Street crash, 
the bank failures, the pessimistic talk 
got under their skins. They put on 
black suits, black ties, and joined the 
chorus chanting their own funeral 
dirge. 

**But those salesmen who made a 
profession of their business and bus- 
iness of their profession, who put on 
red neckties and refused to be panic- 
stricken by the calamity choristers, 
went on to new sales records — and 
increased earnings. The world wasn*t 
made in a day. It can't be wrecked in 
a day — by men. There aren't enough 
men." 

Statistical proof of the success of 
the salesman who stands by his pro- 
fession to the exclusion of distracting 
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inf may be neen f ii a ' ' ' ■ 'm 

WJ. A'f^'s company n. r- 

ing Lhe sales activities of ten men 
in one of the leading middle western 
cities over the four years, 1030-31- 
32-33. 

It took 11.6 surveys for efirh sa^p, 
9.5 presentations, and 4.7 
Uon3. The total number • 
made was 6.617, presentations 5,438. 
demonstrations 2J11 — total sales 
572, Average calls per day per sales* 
man were 6.8. Some idea of the dol- 
lars and cents value of each of these 
ftates steps may be seen in another 
tabulation covering a number of 
salesmen in the same city during the 
years of 1931 and 1932. 

Each call has a value 

THE high man earned S12.S5 for each 
survey made, $20,21 per demonstra- 
tion, each call netted him Sl.08, and 
each effective call S5.22. By •'effec- 
tive" call is meant one in which the 
actual potential buyer was talked to 
rather than someone without the au- 
thority to sign an order. Low man in 
this tabulation made an average of 
$5,06 for each survey, $13.07 on each 
demonstration. .67 per call, and $1.S5 
per effective calL 

There is a difference, of course, be* 
tween the effectiveness of the two 
men ; between the use of heads as well 
as feet, which is only natural. These 
figures do prove that there is a def- 
inite value to each sales call when 
spread over a period of time* 
with sufoatantially increased 
value on each ''effective'* 
calK 

Another interesting com- 
pilation made by Burg's com- 
pany in arriving at laws of 
averages to serve as a guide 
to their sales organization 
shows the differences be- 
tween various sized commu- 
nities in sales effort required. 
For each sale in a community 
of more than 300,000 popula- 
tion, 13 surveys are required ; 
a community of 100.000 to 
300,000 demands ten sur- 
veys; 10.000 to 100,000 takes 
seven, and the smaller com- 
munities up to 10.000 only 
five surveys. 

When you consider that this com- 
pany is covered by dealer represen- 
tation in every county of the United 
States, and lists every chimney and 
smokestack as a '^suspect,*' these fig- 
ures become significanL 

"The salesman who disciplines 
himself,** declares Burg, **to make a 
definite number of effective calls each 
day — certainly not less than eight — 
and constantly strives to increase his 
own effectiveness, will find his dol- 
lars and cents average per call mount- 



Tnjf eoRSlstCTtfy over the years. This 
is true in other lines as well as 
our own. There is Horace Mecklem, 
Portland. Ore*, insurance man» who 
has written considerable insurance 
for ^any. He kept a r f 

hi? s over a 26'yea: 

first hve years he was in the busi- 
, 1909 to 1^14. he made an aver- 
age of S2.66 per call. For the period 
from January 1, 1910. to August 15. 
1931. the average value of each call 
was $9,61. The value of each call 
jumped to $21.48 In the five years 
from 1926 to 1930. These figures do 
not include premium commissions, 
"Mecklem. in a letter to our vice 
president says. *! know that by work- 
ing from 8:30 in the morning until 
5:30 in the evening and tending 
strictly to business 1 can call on an 
average of 15 people each day. Out 
of the 15 on an average I can actually 
interview seven. The other eight are 
either out or busy and cannot be seen. 

*Over the 26-year period, I have 
sold insurance to an average of two 
people each week. I have averaged 
one sale of a policy in about every 12 
interviews. To succeed once I have 
failed 11 times, but I should worry. 
The business has yielded me a better 
than average living. 

" 'When I interview a man I ask 
him to buy before the interview is 
closed. 1 can go around among friends 
and strangers and tell them what a 
wonderful thing life insurance is but, 
as the result of such a sales talk, not 




They put on black suits and joined the 
chorus chanting their own funeral dirge 



one in a hundred would actually make 
a purchase. On the other hand, if I 
tell them what a wonderful thing 
life insurance is. and then go a step 
farther, and ask them to buy it. one 
out of everj* 12 interviews results in 
a sale.' 

*lf you add to Mecklem*s method 
the spirit that causes a man at 4 :30 
in the afternoon, after a hard day 
when his energy is at low ebb, to go on 
and make one more effective call be- 
fore dinner, you have the essence of 



the 1935 mcKli'l sale.sn; :i man 

can be guaranteed a - 'ly in- 

come anywhere in the country today. 

"You will find him in alt probability 
dressed In light colors aa a matter of 
innate opposition to all things of a de- 
pressing nattirt*. He is too optimistic 
and ambr waste time on any 

form of with destructive 

thought. He refuses to read it or 
listen to it. It has no part in his life. 

'•He knows that ideas cannot be 
taken out of the minds of those with 
whom he talks. But he knows that 
other, constructive ideas can be put 
in their minds and developed until 
they overshadow the others. And he 
knows that this is his job as a sales- 
man* He goes about it enthusiastical- 
ly, studiously, and in a businesslike 
cheerful way. 

''He plans his work and works his 
plan. He doesn't go to bed at night 
until he has carefully outlined the 
next day's work. He knows exactly 
whom he is going to call on and why; 
what he is going to say and how: and 
at the end of the day he makes a thor- 
ough record of the results of each 
contact. That's the 1935 model sales- 
man. 

*"Our organization alone can use 
from 300 to 500 such men today, and 
I don't doubt that many other nation- 
al organizations are similarly in great 
need of the 1935 type of salesman. 

"They may come from any line of 
selling or any other profession. A 
Washington, D. architect didn't 
know he could sell when 
he came with our €om* 
pany four years ago. He 
merely looked toward 
making a little money 

k through a few transactions 
with friends inasmuch as 
his profession no longer 

offered him a means of 
existence. Last year he 
earned more than $6,000 
in sales commissions. 

Hard to judge salesmen 

**A FORMER corset sales- 
man who came into the 
mechanical product field 
with us has become one of 
our leaders, although he 
has not to this day learned 
the mechanical fundamentals which 
we generally consider so essentiaL 
Mechanics, bookkeepers, engineers; 
in fact, they come from every field, 
"Frequently a successful salesman 
from some other line joins us and 
fails completely to the utter confu- 
sion of any concepts we may have 
formed governing the elements req- 
uisite to sales success in our busi- 
ness. No matter how confident he 
may be of his sales ability when he 
f Continued on page 51} 



What Went Wrong in Lumber Code 

By DR. WILSON COMPTON 



Writing in nation's 

Business a year ago/ I 
sought with some trepida- 
tion to forecast the future of 
the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries, then 
widely hailed as a '*model 
code" and unique, among the 
manufacturers' codes, in its 
great number of units, its 
vast incidence upon business 
life generally, and its con- 
servation undertakings, I 
called it a "great adventure" 
and tn conclusion I said : 

It is too early to say that 
this effort to attain a planned 
and ordered industry* wUl suc- 
ceed, but it Is not too early to 
say that If it does not the lum- 
ber industry will deteriorate 
until the objective js attained 
in some other way. It is per* 
haps true that we voice our 
aspirations at present more 
than our experience. In another 
year the rumblings of revolt 
that are now heard in some 
parts of the woods, may be very 
reaL The whole plan of ordered 
industry in a capitalistic econ- 
omy may be found unwork- 
able. But now I am sure that 
the spirit, and the purpose, of 
the lumber industry is prayer- 
fully* energetically, and hope- 
fully to seek the success of the lumber code and through the. 
code its contribution to the great national recovery under* 
taking. 

To borrow a familiar New Deal phrase, let us take a 
"look at the record," 

Notwithstanding the obstacles and adverse conditions 
which it was plain the industry would encounter in its 
progress toward self-government under NIRA, there is 
no doubt that the code was welcomed and enthusiastical- 
ly supported in the outset by a vast majority of the most 
substantial men in the industry. Until last spring it 
was generally hailed as a successful new charter. Since 
then it has been navigating a stormy sea. 

The part of the code which has been the principal 
source of fault-finding outside the industry, and of dis- 
satisfaction, division and revolt within, has been that 
relating to the so-called "cost protection minimum 
prices/* After months of recrimination and stormy coun- 
cils accompanied by confusing and contradictory court 
actions and colliding and vacillating administrative 
orders and opinions, the National Industrial Recovery 




WHETHER a minimum price control 
can be successfully admini&trated in an 
industry or group of industries having 
tens of thousands of units, most of them 
small and competitively inconspicuous, 
probably will never be settled to every- 
body's satisfaction 



Board, by summary order, on 
December 22, suspended the 
minimum prices alike in 
those divisions of the in- 
dustry where they were be- 
ing observed and in the di- 
visions where they were not 
being observed. 

Using our most experi- 
enced hindsight, some of us 
in the industry are aware 
that the minimum price pro- 
tective feature in the code 
was a product of its hopea 
rather than its expectations. 
As a matter of fact, the 
grant by the National Re- 
covery Administration to the 
Lumber Code Authority of a 
power to establish minimum 
prices under such liberal con- 
ditions and terms was some- 
w^hat of a surprise to the in- 
dustry itself. It would prob- 
ably have turned out to have 
been more useful if the range 
of industry discretion in the 
outset had not been so wide. 

Compensation for wages 



'Dr. Wilson Compton, is secretary and managrer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, and also President 
of the American Forest Products Industries, Inc. The article 
to which he refers, "Putting a Code to Work/' appeared in the 
January. 1934, Nation'^ Bl'SINKSs. 



IT WAS, I dare say, ap- 
proved by General Johnson 
in one of his not infrequent compensatory moods. By 
that I mean that, having gone rather riskily far in ex- 
tending the wage and hour burdens imposed on the in- 
dustry, he may well have felt that something must be 
done about its income* Anyhow we got, rationally 
enough as then it seemed, authority to establish mini- 
mum prices as a means of insuring the industry financial 
ability to pay greater proportionate wage increases 
than had, I believe, been assumed by any other large in- 
dustry under code. 

However, it is only fair to say that there was general 
satisfaction, if not jubilation, in the industry when it was 
learned that the code would establish authority, within 
limits of partial cost recovery, to '^establish and enforce^' 
minimtjm prices* 

Whether under any circumstances a minimum price 
control can be successfully administered in an industry 
or a group of industries having tens of thousands of 
units, most of them small and competitively inconspicu- 
ous, will probably never be conclusively settled. But 
reasons other than mere size and numbers kept the ex- 
periment in the lumber and timber industries from hav- 
ing a fail* trial. At the start, from the standpoint of 
general enforceability, the minimum prices were put too 
high — somewhat higher than the average actual market 
at the time, even though below an equitable accounting 
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average of * product ion costs.** Thus, market wise, the 
^'minimum** became the "maximum*' and, with only 
minor exceptions, it never became anything else* 

In my article of a year ago I referred to '*i>rice com- 
petition firmly bottomed," Our established minimum 
prices may have been fairly enough called "bottom 
prices." But our experience shows that a "minimum 
price" for a whole industry is not a **bottom" merely 
because it is so described by law. In other words, it must 
be a price so low that it will offer little temptation to 
undermining or deliberate chiseling or, to quote my 
former words, "that the outlet for individual initiative 
and ambition i^ refinement of product, improvcmenL of 
processes and bettered merchandising." 

Minimum prices wouidri't stay fixed 

ACTUALLY, thousands of lumber mills discovered — 
or thought they discovered —that they could "beat" the 
minimum prices and still make a profit or at least get 
in more cash than they were paying out. These prices 
— exasperatingiy low to bookkeeping millmen — looked 
so lavish to the backwoodsmen that they opened some 
thousands of new mills, mostly small, In an industry 
already overcapacitated. From this fact only the ma- 
chinery manufacturers profited — if indeed they did. 
Hundreds of these miils, newly built, or old mills re- 
vived and manicured, children of "cost protection mini- 
mum prices," promptly turned on their parent and, 
with the connivance of wholesale distributors under no 
code, cannibalissed her. 

Furthermore NRA, probably unavoidably, waa so 
slow in capitaiizing on the initial enthusiasms and good 
will of the industry that it lost a golden opportunity to 
crystalline minimum price observance into an industry- 
wide habit before the chiselers recruited such numbers 
and such boldness that a murky atmosphere of doubt, 
cynicism, and skepticism was thrown around the whole 
undertaking. For a time 
it seemed that the atti- 
tude of NRA, if not the 
New Deal Administra- 
tion itself, was one of 
sympathy and support 
for the very elements 
which were in fact inimi- 
cal to NRA, seeking spe* 
cial advantages often 
concealed behind sonor- 
ous platitudes about free- 
dom from oppression* 

For instance* there is 
nothing about which 
NRA was, or is, or should 
he more concerned than 
minimum wages and 
limited hours of labor. 
Yet the protests, largely 
through political chan- 
nels, of those who were 
observing neither wages, 
nor hours, nor prices, 
were as cordially re- 
ceived as were the com- 
plaints of the righteous; 
and the ! umber industry 
a year ago was called in- 
to further public rehear- 
ing, ironically enough, 
to defend its right to im- 
pose upon itself mini- 
mum wages which, at the 
same time, were being 




THOUSANDS of lumber mills discov- 
ered, or thought they discovered, that 
they could beat the imnimum prices and 
still make a profit, or at least get in more 
cash than they were paying out. They 
opened thousands of new mills in an 
industry already overcapacitated 



assailed within the NRA as too low, and attacked by 
politicians and by **oppressed*' industry complainants as 
too high. 

Appearing then as a member of the Code Authority in 
public support of the Lumber and Timber Products Code, 
I frankly stated a number of its practical code policy 
problems. Some of these in retrospect are, I think, as 
pertinent now as then: 

The Lumber Code Is oppresaSve. Both th<* Aamintstrator 
and the induHtry ou^^ht frankly to admit that fact. It wm pur- 
posely devispd to obtain thf? maxltimm ptiy roll contribution 
which the Indu.^try could stand without the further unre* 
.^^triiinc^d di^lntegralion of its capital a^isets. To hold, there- 
fore, that th<* Code may not lawfully apply to any ent<*rprise 
upon which It Ifl oppressive is mer**ly equivalent to a nuUl- 
ticatlan of the Code. . . , 

But behind ihla source of comploint is a mue^h moro funda- 
niental fact. It Invtdve^ a responsibllily of th** Administra- 
tion much more than a rf*,Hpon^lblllty of the Industry. 1 refer 
to the minimum wagos Ih*'mri*i|ve3 na now established under 
the Code, which in some regions, and in hundreds of millH, 
are on the average higher than they have evi^r been in good 
timea or bad. * - - 

The bare fact that a minimum of 24 cents represents so 
vast an inrrease over previous wa^e scales showa the extent 
to which wages, by the forces of destructive competition 
accentuated by thf? depre,H«ion, had been driven to an un- 
tipeakable level of sweat-shop wages and swpot-shop prices. 
No one knows or will ever know wtiether the wisest move from 
the standpoint of tho industry and from the public standpoint, 
when the Lumber Code was originally submitted, would have 
been to have ^ou^ht a gradual building up of the minimum 
waB:e scates throughout the (ndUiffiTi or to hav^e undertaken 
at the outsei boldly to atlack the basic sweat-shop wage and 
sweat-shop price condition. This Industry deUberalely chose 
Ihe latter course. . . , 

Must of the complalntsi alleging oppreitslveness In the pres* 
ent wages and hours provisions of the. Code, and most of 
the complaints on cost protection prices are a normal prod- 
uct of this Code, They were predicted from the outset. The 
fact that they have come lujgely through political avenues 
adds to their difficulty but docj3 nut change their e«,*onomic 
sigriificance. They come laigeiy from th« enti-rprises des- 
perately hard-pressed by provisions of the Code. . . . But that 
does not change the problem or the facts. 

The uBsertlons mlno that prtceB 
have much increased In the past 
year are not debated. The facts 
speak for t hems elves. But tho&e are 
not the most important facts. The 
increases in the pm\ eight months 
have enabled the industry to recov- 
er a substantial portion of the 
ground lost in the past five years. 
But even yet it has not been able to 
restore its former price relaiionstiip 
with Us principal competing ma- 
terials. The so-called "Cfj^t-protec- 
tion-minimum prices" published by 
tlie Lumber Code Authority do not 
in fact recover the coats of produc- 
tion except in the ca«e of a com* 
para lively small fraction of the 
mills most advantageously located. 
They do for most mills now operat- 
ing cover direct outlay of working 
capital and hence preserve their 
\v i: t' funds. In few caseis do they 
T' f^ -ent a recovery of total costs 
nu iudmg a fair current value of 
standing timber used. The most dif- 
Jleull problem now is to sustain 
them* cofit prcitectiim prices In fact 
as well as in form. » . , 

Mr Administrator, this Is a bold 
fcfocial and industrial experiment al* 
most without parallel and I point out 
that these minimum wage^. higher 
than any previous average in good 
Umes or bad. were the deliberate act 
of the Adiiunife^tration. It is primarily 
the Administration's responsibility, 
not Ihe induMry*a, to sus^tain the 
minimum wages, In the Lumber 
Code. They are admit tedly oppres- 
sive of the industry. But this In- 
dustry is not to tje I'Xpected to 
oppose, and it will not t>pp(3se. thf 
Administration if the AdminiHtm- 
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NO CIPHERS TO WRITE 



You will noHce that there 
is no cipher key on a 
Burroughs. Ciphers print 
QuIonnaticaMy, 



FASTER SUBTRACTION 



To subtroct, s imply touch 
the subtroct bar. This 
makes subtroction os fast 
and easy as oddttion* 



SEVERAL KEYS AT ONCE 



Amounts are entered 
with one stroke because 
the operator depresses 
two or more keys ot one 
time. 



PRINTS TOTALS INSTANTLY 



■ Th 



touch the 
15 one motion 



— not two or three 
motions — prints the total. 



Try this new Burroughs. Find out how much 
simpler^ — how much easier — figuring con be. See 
how fast you con list, add and subtract omounts 
by using short cuts possible only on the standard 
visible keyboord. See how much of the work 
this new Burroughs does outomotically. There 
are many styles and sizes to meet any particular 
figuring need. Prices ore surprisingly low. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration^ or write for free^ descriptive folder, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

OlTfiOlT, MICHIGAN 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 

ADD • SUBTRACT • MULTIPLY 

ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINIS • TTPiWRITERS * CASH REGISTERS * POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 
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tlon wfshes to continue no furtlier 
Its cooperation with this bold ad* 
venture of a great induatrj' to lift 
itself for once and for all from the 
mire of sweat-shop wage and price 
compptition, , . . 

By the lime — after the code 
had been in force nearly a year 
— enforcement activity by NRA 
and the Department of Justice 
became well-organized » vigorous 
and dependable, it faced bitter 
opposition of original recalci- 
trants within the industry, vastly 
reinforced by numbers of original 
willing and hopeful compliants 
with the code who had been, as 
they variably expressed it, **dis- 
appointed/' '^disillusioned." or 
"disgusted/* especially at the un- 
even compliance with and only 
sporadic enforcement of cost pro- 
tection prices and the growing 
violations in some areas of even 
wages and hours. 

If in the beginning there was 
a probability, as some believe, 
that minimum prices could have 
been maintained, the backing, 
filling and eternal delays, if not 
intentional procrastination, of 
responsible public authority, did 
at least throw away for the in- 
dustry any advantages of stra- 
tegic ijosition. 

I say this frankly but not un- 
kindly and I hope not inconsiderately. T was myself a 
volunteer member of the NRA under-officialdom and I 
know the immensity of its self-imposed task without ade* 
quate chart or compass of supervising the administra- 
tion of these great undertakings in industrial recovery 
and control. Aware alike of its strengths and its weak- 
nesses, and of the ruthlessness of many of its acts— or 
failures to act — I am nevertheless of the opinion that, in 
the national net, the NRA has done a good job and will 
do a better one. 

Its greatest faults as I see them were that it expected 
too much and hence promised too much ; that it knew too 
much about the faults of competition under the stresses 
of prolonged depression and too little of the extent to 
which organized industrial self-discipline — with much 
public blessing but little active public cooperation- 
could withstand them ; and that it undertook, in behalf of 
great industries and millions of their employees, vast re- 
sponsibilities for code administration long before the fa- 
cilities of industry and Government combined were even 
reasonabiy adequate to the task of policing and enforc- 
ing the codes. 

That condition had the effect in many unwieldy in- 
dustries, such as lumber and timber products, of sub- 
verting intended rules of fair competition into new and 
fertile opportunities for unfair competition. But that 
stage is passed. I say it is passed" because now the 
agencies of code enforcement are more adequate; be- 
cause soon the courts will have deftned the limits of 
enforceability: and because I know and have faith in 
the ability, the spirit and the purpose of the members 
of the National Industrial Recovery Board, its policy 
advisers and its deputies immediately in charge of the 
Lumber Code. 

We have so far had success with some features of the 
Lumber Code. Although all are not living up to the 
minimum wages, the average minimum paid is much 
higher and is much more uniform between competitors 



than before the adoption 
of the code. Present-day 
realism, if it had been in 
popular vogue in NRA, 
and within the industry 
itself, during the sum- 
mer of 1933, would have 
Brst fixed somewhat low- 
er minimum wages, en- 
couraged and facililated 
Increases thereafter, and 
thus brought code law 
within ear-shot of local- 
ly supported custom. 
The observance of max- 
imum hours, both daily 
and weekly, has been as 
good as could reasonably 
have been expected. 

But if prices and pro- 
duction have worried 
bosses, hours have 
"riled'' labor. Spreading 
work is a noble idea, but 
the coincident dilution of 
the weekly pay envelope 
is not so Utopian, espe- 
cially in an industry 
starved for business 
and operating at one- 
third of capacity. Never- 
theless we have in- 
creased the number of 
employees by more than 
130,000, 

The regulation of production has worked reasonably 
well but not well enough. The industry will have to rely 
on it more heavily now that minimum prices prohibiting 
sales below cost have been suspended. From the fu*st it 
has made the mistake of too generous production quotas. 
We have, during the past year and a half, lawfully, and 
in an orderly manner, produced more lumber than pro- 
vident judgment warranted. This was the result I think 
of overoptimisra as to the rapidity of recovery, tinctured, 
until recently at least, with a loyal ambition to support 
NRA and the Government with the largest possible em- 
ployments and pay rolls. The principle of control of 
production is not to blame for this mistake. The prin- 
ciple itself is sound in an industry of this kind, until the 
more natural permanent forms of production control 
through sustained-yield forest management units can 
gradually be substituted for it. Unless it is continued and 
observed in practice, the code, although its purpose may 
be socially constructive, will be destructive of the operat- 
ing industry and its employments. The unwieldy and 
widely scattered forest industries must be enabled to ad- 
just production to demand or else, as in the past, they 
will go on wasting an important natural resource, with 
little, if any, benefit to their proprietors and eventual gen- 
eral economic and community injury. As a natural re- 
source industry, lumber was accorded an opportunity for 
protection against competition below cost, which has 
now been denied ; and production control, which it must 
sustain. 

Forests have been better preserved 

WE were happy and sanguine a year ago about the 
probable incidence of industrial self-government under 
the code upon forest regeneration. The practical, real- 
istic lumbermen and the idealistic "brain-trusters" of 
forestry had amiably and frankly agreed upon measures 
(Continued on page 62} 
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WE have had success with some fea- 
tures of the Lumber Code Although all 
ore not living up to the minimum wage 
clause, the average minimum paid is 
much higher and much more uniform 
between competitors than before the 
adoption of the Code 



• Roscoe Turner flew from London to 
Aasiralia — 11,323 miles — in 93 hours and 
7 miniu£^s! When qutsfioned abtmc his 
smoking, Colontl Turner said: 

"A spt-'Lid ilyer uifs up energ)^ just as his 
moiar uses — and smoking a Camel 
gjvt'S one a ^rtfill' on eotrgy. The way I 
ntitite this especially is chsic after smoking 
a Camel I g^t a new feeling of wt-U-being 
and vEm. Camels never upsec my netves/' 




1^ 



PHYSICAL INSTRUC 
TOR, Ctiiirles Adams : 
' Sniok ing a Came L quick- 
ly gives me a st^n^e of 
renewed vim. I enjoy this 
' lift.' Camels never inter* 
ft:re with healthy nerves." 



ARCHITECT, W, K. 

i 5.1 1 lard rt*iJtjrts as fol* 
\*mai "Whtnevcr i feel 
lisUess^ a Camel restores 
iiiy t'fit'ray. And I also 
i nd that my mind is 
■ U^aret, * * mote alert/' 



MRS, t ANGDON POST, yoivDR 
st^riely k'adrr: "When tin^tll. I find 
ill at smoking a Camd i^vi^s me a 
'lilt,' and [ iv*A frfiihef afterwiifds." 



Y^ii Are invttt'd 
io T f/fit hi the A it-Si fir 

CAMEL CARAVAN 

Uifh 

WALTER O'KEEFE 
CAS A LOMA ORCHESTRA 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
TED H USING 

TLESDAYJ cj,Ml\MX.S.T. 

THURSDAY i ^^"O^'- M- ^ S,T. 
THURSDAY^ 81OOP.M.C.S.T 



8:00 P,M.M.S.T. 
7.00 P. MRS T. 

9:30 P.M. M.S.T, 
e:30P,M.r S.T. 



LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 

^ Ccimali ar* moda from 

Tobotc«t — Turhlih and 
OomsttU — fHan ony 
Qlh#r popular brand* 



OVKR CO rn.i t )AS T W.MtC rO] rM HT A NETWORK 



CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVESI 



VIA FUNDAMENTALS 



WK Im'1i(*vc \meriraTi irifliii^trv is 
n'a<i% Utr «inoiti4-r for^^aril Mjr«:i-. 
Il H prubahlt^ ihat nmri' torfunral 
progress has been made durin*; llie dr- 
(ireiusfon than in any other equal fR^riod 
of lime. We an* ri*a»ly^ as nm ^r befon*, 
ti> ttiove ^tJ^\^a^il ln<i»'[hrr. 

We bidieve flir rral imjH-tus Mill 
first lie f*dt \vh**n each indii^trv avails 
itsi^ir of all ibe \%bif'h all itiUrr 

indu^lries now iiaie ti) <iffrr. We un? 
€V|nalIy ^ure thai thin help can rome 
ijiilv tliroitgh a slrippuig away of ^ide- 
i-'-^iir>, atifi a i'lf'ar tinden^tandinir of 
fijtiijanicnlah. 

Sj leaking for Ahuninoni Company of 
Anierica; what \v<' arr realh wdlin^ is 
i^^obi lions to prnblrtTiH. 

K\erv iiidii>tr\ has iiasic prohli'ins* 
of %%id*^hl, id ibjrahilitv. and of re^ii^i- 
iinri* to corrt>«!iion* And it m> bapjieiis 
llial nature [lut in to the nietaL Ahuni- 
nnrn. rerlaitt c harartpri^lic^s wliirb are 
I hi' nafnral ^ntutinn to many of thef»e 
pn>lilems. 

So, sinre wlirn Vlnininuni ^^olil 

for $B a jNMind. we have deputed uur 



en**rfriej* and our resfnirees to ihr^'e 
basil' ^dijeetiies: to make \loniinum 
loMer in price; to make Aluminnm 
>lriui»*er; and, ebScf of all. lo show 
iriihistrv how to use il In ilit- bt'sf 
Hfh aiilai^e. 

Because our emphasis has always 
Im^vn on metbmis of utihzalioti. anil la** 
cause Hie results of our res4'arch in this 
direct ion bave l>cen maili^ wide!\ a vail - 
alilc. tlicrc bas *jrtiwii up in ibis I'oun try 
a great industry of individiial fahriea* 
lors of Aluniinum^ They represM'nt 
sfmrees of suf!pl\ from which can Ik* 
fd*laincd mo>i td I he forms and sha|jes 
of uietal needed. 

Some industries are alreaflv u^^in^ 
Vlumiiuini almost to the full. .\fau\ 
iitbcrs are just hcijiunnng to appreciate 
its pos»iibilities. A few have yet to dis- 
n^vi't the economic benefits of this 
nuHlcrn metal that is so light and vet 
S4> htront:. 

Tlie lime has come, we lielieve, for 
all itidustry to make a fresh start, via 
fundamentals, VIA MINI \l COMPANY 
Hi WIKRICA, FnT^iBL RGH. 



THREE FAMOUS ANNIVERSARIES 

£8/V//i of George Washmc\ton (//p). foundation of ornpuil predecessor company of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines by Gcor^ie ]i^ashiui^Wn {i/S')). ■•■ dnaiuj^mation of The 
George Washn^ton, 'world's first ^enmnely atr-conditiofwd lom^ distance tram {fpp). 



Che sape/ke.„./Ohio 



1/S5 



CzJt to(y^ tJie ci/d (y^ t^e paift£e/is 





To thf first pnntrr% ink nmkmf^ day rrflj a hohfiay 
, ^-ff f>'';trj ijs ii pimtt: hM anmmi the hoiiing oil poL 




NTING PAPER 

K I \f Ii r: H T. 1 - C L A K K C O R P O R A T I O N 

F.M«l>Iith<^«$ * NEElSAil, WISCONSIN 

LDS ANCtLES, Sio tl*$i Sitth Arr«i 



1^ pam 

Eyck 

to make tins 
page legiUe 



The Tyte on this page is easy in read loday bee ause 
StM) anti more years agu Court of ilic Print e 
of Bnrgiintly was fabulously laviBh in its diPptay 
uf jewi ls and furs, velvets and preeious nn^tab. 

To tlie painter HiiImtI \'an Eyrk» lhi& dii^play 
waji a I'liaileiige to (itid ccilurs rapaldc of repnj* 
liming tlie splendtir of vNlmt lie naw m\ cajivas* 

Calling on lu?^ young brother Jan, vvlio was also 
a painter, !je be|i;an bia aearrh for sueb eolors, 
and aftt*r v*rars of experinienl disrovered a 
mt'lhod I if preparing linseed oil fo M'r\e as a 
foundation for paint, Tliis discovery beeanie the 
Imsic formula from whiL'h were evolvt^l Imtli cjil 
paints and printing itiks. 

Sinee tbe Van Eycks' disctH t r v pnn rdt d link - 
able type by at least four years, it can be place-d as 
tlip first step in that scries of indentions which 

liave made modern printing posi^lblc And w liich 

have reached their newest plia^ in Klecrft ci — 
Tin- 1*1 Tier I Printing Paper. 

To the strength and ijpacity, essential rn an\ 
printing paper, Klcerfeet add» two new tjualities; 

Freedom, for all [practical purposes^ from two- 
sidcdness of ridt>r and surface; thus insuring 
printing of equally high rpiality nn l»oth sides. 

Improved color that eliminates glare, gives 
c (Tec live contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustratitins and [lermils 
tbe maximum true reproductive power of one to 
iiiur printed colors. 

Before you produce your next mailing, see 
samples of tbe better work Kleerfect makes pos- 
sible. A request to our advertising department in 
(-hicago will bring them to you and tlic name of 
the merchant nearest vou who stocks KleerfecL 



Let's Have a Sane Sales Tax 




"EVERY state having a sales tax today is losing 
thousands of dollars because of inefficient enforce- 
ment while retailers are also losing because they must 
pay more to the state than they collect from the public" 



In the p^st four years, many state 
and local treasuries have felt the 
pinch of poverty. Demands for relief 
and other emergency expenditures 
have increased rapidly while reve- 
nues have correspondingly fallen off. 
Real property which normally pro- 
vides the bulk of taxes has, since 
1929, decreased in importance as an 
available source of revenue. Tax 
strikes and defaults have led to grow- 
ing deficits and imperilled public 
credit. 

In the frantic search for revenue 
to meet necessary governmental ex- 
penses, every conceivable source has 
been combed. What is needed is 
a method of taxation having a broad 
base, a sure result and an equable 
burden on every one. In 24 states the 
sales tax, in some form, has been 
adopted as meeting these require- 
ments. Unfortunately all these taxes 
have been developed independently 
of each other. Rates are not uniform, 
the classes of property and services 
subject to the tax are not coordinated 
and, above all, methods of enforce- 



By C. O SHERRILL 
Former City Manager. Cincinnati 



ment are not uniform — or practieah 

In some states the rate is as low 
as one half of one per cent, with no 
possible means for retailers to pass 
on the tax to consumers; in others 
the rate is three per cent, with man- 
datory or optional provisions for 
passing on the tax. Adjacent states, 
which should have fairly equivalent 
rates, have generally paid little at* 
tention to this important feature. 

In West Virginia, for example, 
under the so-called two per cent sales 
tax law, the tax on a six cent can of 
beans is 16- 3 per cent. In the adjoin- 
ing state of Kentucky, the tax on the 
same article, under a three per cent 
sales tax, is zero because Kentucky 
makes no levy on sales of less than 
ten cents. 

In Illinois, you can buy four cans 
of the same beans and pay no tax 
although the state sales tax levy is 
two per cent, while in Michigan you 
can buy two cans without tax but, if 
you buy three cans, you must pay a 
penny tax. 

Moreover, legislators and govern- 



ment executives have apparently 
failed to recogniBe the fact that this, 
like all other taxes, must be paid by 
the consumer. 

Efforts have been made to force 
retailers to pay the tax without pass- 
ing it on. Since most retailers operate 
at a net profit of considerably less 
than these sales taxes, this is obvi- 
ously out of the question. For in- 
stance, there is hardly a grocery 
chain in the United States which 
makes a net profit of more than two 
per cent on its gross sales. Naturally 
such organizations could not absorb 
a three per cent tax, but efforts to 
make them do it have led to some un- 
believable conditions in the wording 
of these laws and in their enforce- 
ment, 

A simple plan is needed 

IF legislators will only realize that 
this tax is a just, reasonable burden 
on all consumers and then set it up 
on this ba,sis» with a simple, manda* 
tory method of passing it on to the 
public, they will have discovered one 
of the simplest, fairest and easiest 
methods of obtaining adequate taxes 
ever devised. 

No state has yet adopted such a 
method. As a result, every state hav- 
ing a sales tax law today is losing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
taxes because of faulty regulations 
and inefficient enforcement. Retail- 
ers in these states, who pay in full, 
are also losing heavily because they 
must pay more to the state than they 
can collect from the public. 

In Illinois, this loss to honest re- 
tailers is estimated at 30 per cent 
of the total tax paid. In Michigan, 
one large company is forced to sup- 
plement its tax collections with more 
than $265,000 a year to make up the 
correct percentage on its gross sales. 
A recent investigation in this state 
shows that three of the largest re- 
tailers in a certain field pay 50 per 
cent of the total taxes eoilected in 
their line, although they do only 25 
per cent of the business. This seems 
to indicate that competitors are tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that there 
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is no sfngT^' 
cdI lection. 

Although the retailer is Uxed 
three per cent on his gross sales, 
neither the law nor the regulations 
tell him how he is to collect this 
amount from the customer. Most of 
the merchants have an informal 
agreement to collect no tax on pur- 
chases of less than 1? cents. Between 
17 and 49 cents they collect one cent. 

A tin box for accounting 

THE usual method of collection js 
to place a tin box at each register 
in the store. Pennies are supposed to 
be dropped into this box as the cus- 
tomer pays his bill but the collection 
usually totals from 15 Lo 20 per cent 
less than the tax which must be paid. 
Honest retailers make up the dif- 
ference. Their dishonest competitors 
simply forget how much tax they 
owe* 

The natural conclusion from this 
might be that the public benefits to 
the same extent as these firms are 
penalized, but such is not the case. 
The non-taxpaying retailer is the 
real beneficiary at the expense of the 
honest retailer, and the consumer* 
In Pennsylvania, in the six months 
Uiat a sales tax was in effect, the 
state treasury reported that 60 per 
cent of the retailers who should have 
paid the tax failed to do so, and that 
30 per cent of the taxes that should 
have been paid were not collected* 
In Kentucky^ approximately one- 
fourth of the tax that was estimated 
as being available, is not being col- 
lected for the same reason — non-en- 
forcement* 

With experience covering 12 
states, I believe that under a cor- 
rectly drawn, well-enforced sales tax 
law, almost 100 per cent compliance 
can be had, with the least possible 
burden on the retailers and tax- 
payers. 

The public will pay the sales tax 
without a murmur when it is col- 
lected honestly and exactly in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed per- 
centage rate and yet, since every per- 
son must pay at least a small tax, the 
public will be tax-conscious and will 
more carefully check governmental 
expenses to avoid waste. Moreover, 
the expense of collecting will be re- 
duced from a quarter to a half of 
the present cost, the states will col- 
lect millions of dollars that they are 
now losing and the collecting agents, 
the retailers, will no longer have to 
pay these taxes out of their own 
pockets. 

These desirable results can be ob- 
tained by setting up a tax on a three 
per cent rate, mandatorily passed on 
to the consumer: providing the prin- 
cipal enforcing features in the law 



fhig tHe proper state cum- 
mission to issue regulations and col- 
lect these taxes. The three per cent 
rate is chosen because experience 
shows that the low percentage rates 
such as that in Missouri — one half of 
one per cent — or in Indiana — one per 
cent — are costly to the consumer, 
ruinous to the retailer and unjust to 
all, whereas the reasonably higher 
rates, with uniform, mandatory pass- 
on provisions are fair, great revenue 
producers and work no great hard- 
ship on anyone. 

To find out the things that should 
and should not be placed in the law 
and should and should not be done 
in the way of enforcement, it is only 
necessary to examine some of the 
typical state sales tax laws. 

The principal methods heretofore 
followed for collecting sales taxes 
are: 

1. By brackets, 

2, By markup. 

3, By optional markup or bracket. 

4. By the stamp method. 

To illustrate these methods, the 
procedure followed in North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia. Michigan. lUi- 
BOis and Kentucky will be explained. 

With any of these methods of col- 
lection much difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in arriving at a simple, 
equitable and legal plan that will col- 
lect the exact sum required by the 
law from every retailer and at the 
same time will be easily and fairly 
applied, both from the point of view 
of the seller and the pui'chaser* 

Under the bracket method, small 
purchases up to a certain amount are 
arbitrarily exempted from tax. Also 
the percentage rate varies for every 
purchase made. This method is used 
in North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Michigan and Kentucky: 

In North Carolina the brackets 



1 to 9c— no tax 
JO to 35c— Ic tax 
36 lo 70c— 2c tax 
71 to 1,05— 3c tax 
1 00 and up— scaled accordingly. 

In Michigan the brackets are: 

1 to 16c— no tax 
17 to 49c — Ic lax 

50 to 83c— 2c tax 
84 to 1.16— 3c tax 

1,17 and up— scaled accordingly. 

In West Virginia the brackets are : 

I to 5c— no tax 
6 to BOc— le tax 

51 to 1.00— 2c lax 
l.Ol to 1.50— 3e tax 

1.51 and up— scaled accordingly. 

In Kentucky the brackets are: 

1 to &c — no tax 
10 to 35c— Ic tax 
3e to 70c— 2c tax 
71 to 1.09 - 3e tax 

In all these and similar cases of 
enforcement through bracketSi the 
results are unsatisfactory. In some 



aLatts niutv tax is collected from pur- 
chasers than I he law requires or the 
state receives. In addition, the pur- 
chaser naturally resents paying a one 
cent tax on a six cent sale, as in West 
Virginia, or on a ten cent sale as 
Kentucky* In West Virginia this par- 
ticular tax on a six cent purchase 
is at the very high rate of 16^ 3 per 
cent, and unreasonably high on all 
small purchases. 

Bracket collections cut receipts 

IN MICHIGAN, much less is collect* 
ed in taxes from consumers than the 
law requires. In Illinois, one large 
company collects from the purchaser 
30 per cent less than it pays to the 
state. Where accurate records are not 
kept, as is the case with many mer- 
chants^ the state loses a large part 
of the taxes collected. In all these 
cases^ the tax is unfair to the con- 
sumer because it is? not collected at 
the uniform rate fixed by law* 

Experience has proven that all 
bracket methods allow dishonest 
merchants to hold back large sums 
because of the impoiisibiiity of check- 
ing the gross receipts of every store 
in the state, and thus the honest mer- 
chant and the public are penalized. 

Under the mark-up system, the tax 
is not set out separately and the mer- 
chant tries to mark up his merchan- 
dise sufficiently to recover the tax 
from the purchaser. This has proven 
a complete failure* 

Every merchant has a different 
idea about the articles on which his 
markup should be made and the ten- 
dency is to increase the markup be- 
yond the actual tax required in an 
effort to be sure to collect enough. 
This is hard on the purchaser. The 
state, on the other hand, does not 
collect all the taxes due because of 
the impossibility of checking the ac- 
counts of all the stores. 

The seriousness of the situation in 
Indiana is indicated by the fact that 
the merchants there are making a 
deter mined effort to replace the one 
per cent gross receipts tax with a flat 
three per cent consumers sales tax, 
mandatorily passed on. 

The optional markup or bracket 
method allows the merchant to adopt 
any plan he sees fit to recover the 
tax. The result is confusion worse 
confounded. Some merchants use 
brackets of various kinds, others use 
the markup plan. In Illinois, the 
more commonly used brackets are: 

1 to 25c— no tax 

26 to T5e— ic tax 

76 to 1,25— 3c tax 
1-26 to 1,75— 3c tax 
1.76 and up — scaled accordingly. 

The merchants in this state, under 
the sponsorship of the state Cham- 
(Continued on page 6^i) 
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Program Your Life Insurance in a Practical Way 





FIEN you bought your life inBuranre 
you had the Batisfaclion of knouing 
that your family would have money^ — if any- 
thing happened to you. BUT have you 
arranged for the payment of this money to 
your family in tlie most effective and prac- 
tical way? 

Your life insurance can provide a certain 
amount of ready cagh to meet outstanding 
obligations so that vour wife will have no 
debt8 hanging over her at the beginning of a 
difiicutt readjustment period. The balance of 
your bfe innurance may be paid in a nuniljerof 
waVM^ — ^for example, through monthly instal- 
ments to take care of rent, lotnl and various > 
family expenses for a definite length of time. :< 

Plan to finance the obligation.^ of your faniiK 1:1 
through a Life luj^urance Program. It can be 
rearranged an your rondititJUf^ change. You [ ;^ 

and vour familv will have added securitv be- 
cause you liavi* planned definitely what ytiu 
want vtnir life insurance to do. 



A Metro[>uIitaii Fiehi-Man will be glad to 
advise you how to start a Life Insurance Pro* 
gram. Send for him or mail the coupon below. 




The Metropolitan issues life insurafice in 
the usual standard forms ^ indh idutil ami 
group^ in large and smail amounts. It aim 
issiups annuities and accidetit and health 
policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion* Its assets are hvld for the benefit of 
its poliry holders, and any divisible surplus 
is reiumed to its poliryhohlers in the form 
of dividends. 



Mirh A Cjkh ^\ind ^Ikd m Mumnhly Inmrnr fur a Jrfinil^ 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR4NCE COMPANY 



Frederick II. Erker, Prenident 



One Madison \ venue* New York, N. Y. 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Not even the fishing-line business^' 
as witness the innovation in lines 
described in the lines below 



Conceniraifd milk, produrfd by a simple nt^w r ' > \ , < ■ 

siild in bot Uf'H, "fn^Hh" evt*r>' tiny* by one 
iltlulfii with balf wattT, iTi* »aifi to compan i ,i . 
fresh bottled milk in cr€»am line* solids, flavor. . . . 

Portable hund deirlcea by which the housewife ran convert 
better and milk into cream Uight. medium or heavy, accord- 
ing to the proportions luied^ are now ofTered, . . . 

Complete mealft can be prepared at the table with a new porl- 
nblii f^lectrk ran^e which plui^s into any outlet. It haa two 
uul^ide burneri* which fold fSutfh against the sides of the in- 
sulated oven, it) 18'*, inches hljrh. 15*1 lon^, 13 wide. , 

A new cabinet sink unit has the sink mounted directly on the 
citbinet, eliminating wall-hanj^ing of the sink. The unit haa a 
floor-sealed base, rampart nnents and drawers for ulenails, . , , 

To the iadjes: New non-breakable nursing bottles go gay — 
bluf for lK*ys, pink for girls: hosiery dttrning*a facilitated by 
card holding 125 yards of yarn In ten ahadeu: a new kitchen 
rack of houiaehold papers profTers rolls of four kinds waxed, 
cooking parchment, garbage and toweling. . . 

Natural ipotigei are now available in pastel shades, to match 
bathroom color Mchemes, . . , 

Wound dreMingt can be kept clean and white through a new 
waterproof adhesive tape. Us backing Is washable, . , , 

Now otfered for household use, a new nonlnflammable clean* 
Ing 0uld la said to evaporate perfectly, leave no odor. Greaae, 
oil, tar, gum, even fresh paint are said to be removed by II. . . . 

A more iighily residence bell and bu£^er system la provided 
by a new call panel which conceals wirea and signals beneath 
decorative surface or flush-type coverings. , . . 

A new Mooring haa a resilient, insulated baae and a linoleum or 
rubber top-covering. It*& said to be aoft under foot, moisture 
resistant. . . , 

Modernising of old lighting ct|ulpmenl is made easy by a now 
Ime of indirect light fixtures {of spun aluminum) which are in- 
stalled simply by screwing them into the old light socket . . . 

Gueiiing and tcfiting that usually attend the locating of blown 
fuaea are eliminated by a new fuse which displays the letters 
OK when in good condition, NG after it's blown. . . . 

Longer wear Is claimed for a new washer for hot or cold water 
faucetw. IVh made of mineral-treated wood. . , . 

Protection for lawns, flower beds is afforded by a new sec* 
tional steel guard. Units are one yard long, snap together to 
form a rail encloi^ure supported by folding stakes , - . 

Driven by compressed air, a new seven-pound machine for wet 
or dry sanding carrier the abrasive paper on an oscillating, 
fully flexible pad which permits sanding, finishing of curved 
surfaces, . . , 

Simplkity. eoae of handling, light weight, lack of "kick" are 
said to characterise a new electric tie tamper for railroad use. 
It is operated by a light, portable power plant. . . 

Interior temperatures of plastic materials can be determined 
with a new pyrometer. It.^ thermocouple la housed in a hollow, 
Htainlei^ steel needle which is thrust into the material. . . . 

A new delay ed'Controip automatic rewind combination jock for 




Narrow mull ions, ia»h mi^mb^ri and f ramri di»tinguiiK a tieir 
akiminum, bright -hung windoir* Sathi fr^mr and ivirighti are 
budt miu onv uniu glazt'd and ready for quick installation 



sa^fes, vaults, iiutomatically relocks if thi- safe is not oi>ened 
within throe minutes after the delay period elapses. . . . 

Motor oiri delivered to autos like gasoline vi.slbly metered 
and rifi hose by a new dispenser. It vends four hrandw or 
grades from original sealed containers, is air operated. . , . 

Another new piece of fill ing-Ntat ion equipment tests the motor- 
ist's crankcHse oil before his eyi^s, shows \is viscosity tS. A. E, 
number I, dirt content, and color as compared with new, . , . 



A new protective r*i 
sistant. tasteless, oi : 
I tenacious film, hoiij 



described as acid and alkali re- 
<n-ir)xic. It H said lo form a hard, 
and fli^xiblf!. . . . 



Uikmn are ofTered a new icing machine which permits one man 
lo Ice a whole pan of sweet rolls, eoflee cakes, etc.. Instantly. 
It's said to give uniform application, economls^e on icing . . 

California sardines, w*ith heads, tails and bellies cut off, are 
being packed upright in the can, like asparagus, by one packer. 
They're cooked in the can, In their own oil, . . . 

Cellophane is now being metallised Made by depositing metal- 
lic particles on the sheet, It can hv laminated on fabric}? ru 
used in split yarn form, is said to be non'larnlahing. , 

A new shaving brush folds down into a molded plastic handle- 
base. Since the brush hangs downward when not in use, the 
bristles drain, don't rot. It's recommended for travel use. . . . 

Fithcrtnen are offered new casting, trolling lines which show 
length of casts, amount of line left on reel. The llnei* are made 
m color — a different hue everj' five yards, . 

—Paul H- Havwaiuj 

EwTO«*s NotK — This material la gathered from the many 
i^ources to which NAUfiN'i^ Bt';siNi^s has access and from the 
flow of butiiness news into our ofRce^i in Washington Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 




MULTIGRAPH HANDLES 
ALL THESE JOBS 



Printing (Mir« stxitl Fart or y Forms. 
Duplirating Circular Letter is and BitUeltDf^. 
Pnntinj^ Price Listg and Quota tians. 
Prod wring Direct Mail Advertiaing. 
Printing Letterli<?ada and Envelopes. 
Imprinting Booklets, Folderi^, Ingiert?' 
Dnplieating Messages on Post Cards. 
Printing House Organs* 
Producing Compete Personalized Letters. 
Printing Car ton t% and Cellophane Wrappt^ri^- 
IL Printiiig Inf^ttiirtion and Parts Booklets. 
13. Producing Displa)^ and Price Cards^ 

13. Printing Gummed Sitekers and Labels* 

14. Producing Catalog Pages* 

THERE ARE MORE THAM 50 MODELS IK THE 
MULTIGRAPH LINE, INCLUOTNG OFFICE PRINTING, 
III HOGRAPHING, TYPESETTING AND FOtDING 
MACHINES. PRICES AS LOW AS $14S.O0 



I* 

4. 

S. 

7. 
10, 



ONE of toflay's many big opportunities lies INSIDE your business 
. , , the creation of profits throuf^h savings. For example, conBlder 
the matter of office arifl fa* H>ry fortiiB. Fn»in 60% to of all your 

business forms can be produced. , .on the INSIDE at a remarkable 

saving * , * with Multijrraph, Your own employees operate it * - , often 
in spare time . . , in tlie privacy of your own oflTice. 

Besides a substantia] saving in ori^rina! production costs, you bene- 
fit in many other ^ays. You avfjiti <lclays - . - eliuiinate oversloc^king 
of forms . * . reduce your investment in printed mailer . . . save stor- 
age space. Of equal importance, yon stop the waste which occurs 
when sudden changes of pohcy or method render forms obsolete. For 
Multigraph perniits production of the exact quatitilies you need . . . 
tvhen you need llimi, 

Lf>ok over the (>arlial list of MuJtigraph's many uses shown at the 
left. Many of these apply to your business . . . Multigraph will save 
you money in these and other ways. Our representative will gladly 
discuss sav in gs-and -profit possihihties with you, without obligation. 
He will also tt II you about the new MIH^TILITH process of simpli- 
fied office lithography. 

A0VIIE!^MI«IIAPn'^2litJLTfC«lt.%ni rORPOn.%TIO> 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 

Multiaraph 



7f MARK m 



MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING 



5i? 



Points of View 



A round-up in which New Dealers, Old Dealers. Professors 
and Business Men set forth some current states of mind 



Donald Richberg Presents the Case 
for Risk in Business 

MAY I say with all due respect that 1 read with surprise 
and disbelief a statement of your board of directors that 
commitments would be undertaken *'only if business men 
believe that it will be safe and profitable to operate/* 

My mind slipped back over the history of a few thou- 
sand years of trade and eommerce— over the stories of 
traders who dared the perils of the sea in little sailing 
vessels, and who explored strange, dangerous lands; the 
adventurers who risked life and fortune to win wealth, 
to open up new avenues of commerce and new fields of 
trade. 

Coming down to more modern times I thought of the 
pioneers of America who blamed trails through the 
wilderness, laid railroads across the continent, built 
cities around new industries and spent their energies and 
their money in finding and developing the natural re- 
sources of the nation. 

Within the span of ray lifetime I could remember bil- 
lions of dollars and millions of lives which were ventured 
in new enterprises, in exploiting new inventions, that 
gave us electric light and power, telephones, airplanes* 
radios, motion pictures* 

And so, with all due respect, I beg to disagree with 
any assertion that business stagnates except when it 
is safe and profitable to operate. 

On the contrary, I dare to assert that risk and adven- 
ture attract the only men who have any claim to great- 
ness, or any right to leadership, in any line of human 
endeavor. 

Socialists, who idealize the protection of a paternal 
government, may scorn my desire to see some elements 
of "rugged individualism" survive the degenerating in- 
fluences of a machine-made civilization. But, unless the 
business men of America have been shell-shocked into 
nervous impotence, there must come a time when they 
will respond to the fighting spirit of that old admiral who 
signaled : 

"Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead!'' 

An ffd^fftWA' bvfore the 
(7o*if/f"f?.¥,s of Anieiiran InduAtt ft in New York 

Alfred P. Sloan. President of General Motors, 

Hails the Passing of Regimentation 

TODAY the magic i>ossibilities of industrial regimenta- 
tion and the so-called planned economy no longer cast 
the spell of yesterday — that spell is broken. That is the 
most important thing that has happened. 

Men are becoming increasingly aware that the strong- 
est instrumentality of revival and reconstruction is the 
existing system of free enterprise. 

In the development of that belief we are not turning to 
the Left nor to the Right, We are going fomard; we 



are simply recognizing the only road we can possibly 
follow. 

The real problem is how much and in what way can 
the system of free enterprise, which has made America 
what it is today, be stimulated and how, at the same time, 
can the recognized errors and deficiencies be compen- 
sated, thus bringing all into a harmonious whole? 

Frmn an (tddrems before the 
lUinois ManufactttrerH AHmruifion 

An 0K-Budget Maker Calls for a Balanced Budget 

IP spending is not conducive to recovery, then the only 
other alternative is to adopt the policy of not spending. 
That means a policy of balancing the budget. 

A balanced budget is not only an act designed to pro- 
tect a currency internally; it is not only an act of de* 
fense, it is more than that. It is a powerful weapon 
against a depression. First of all it gives absolute se- 
curity to the currency* Thus it develops an atmosphere 
of confidence, . , . 

Which is the more cruel, which is more inhuman, 
which entails the greatest destruction of individual 
self-respect^ — to continue a policy which must inevitably, 
just as sure as the night follows the day, plunge 125,- 
000,000 people into the destructive effects of a collapsed 
currency or to pursue a policy, difficult, to be sure- but 
there is no easy way out of trouble—a policy predicated 
upon sacrifice, hard work, which prevents destitution 
and yet which saves 125.000,000 people from a ghastly 
social and economic calamity? 

What appears at first blush and without thought to be 
the most human course is more frequently than other- 
wise the most destructive of human values. 

From the addrei^s of Lewis A. Douftlm 
before the Economic Chtb of New Yut k 

When Economics and Social Good Conflict 

THERE is no doubt that a genuine boom could be pro- 
duced by an observance of economic factors alone. But it 
is fairly clear that this economic soundness might re- 
quire for a time w^ages so low as to be socially intolerable. 

Buyinand Moley, editor and friend of 
the President, at thr Indufttriut CongrcsH 

An Admission that Division of Wealth 

Isn't the Answer 

MANY persons feel that the problem of more abundant 
living would be solved if we had more uniform distribu- 
tion of income. Certain facts appear to support this 
view. In 1929, the 36,000 richest families received as 
much income as the 11,000,000 poorest families. The 
lower 60 per cent of the families in 1929 received only 
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WHEN 



CHANCE 




TURNS AGAINST YOU 



IS the best fire 
if it is in operat- 



Your automatic sprmlder 
protection you can ha ve- 
in^ condition. 

But ... someone closes a valve . , . water 
level falls . « » air pressure drops . . . water 
supply freezes , , - Then where U your pro- 
lectio ti when fire comes? 

IVs no fault of the sprinkler. Someone 
— some human being— blundered, failed, 
forgot* To depend on the human element 
in the maintenance of your spritikler is to 
gamble with CHANCE , . . 

Ith a gamble you can^t afford to take 
and don*t need to take, A.D.T, Automatic 
Supervision eliminates CHANCE — 
protects your protection against the hazard 
of human failure. 

A. D» T. Sprinkler Supervisory Service 
maintains a continuous watch over every vital 
part of your sprinkler system* Any symptom 
of trouble is automatically reported to 
the A , D, T. Ce n tral S ta tion — co r re c- 
tive action is taken immediately, no 
matter what the hour of day or night. 
A.D.T. Supervision also makes your 
sprinkler an automatic fire alarm — 
automatically summons the fire depart^ 
ment when a sprinkler head operates. 

A FREE SURVEY OF YOUR PREMISES 

Tliere may be many vulnerable spots in your pro- 
tective i^item of "ivhich you are unaware. A. D. T, 
will be glad to make a confidentiai ^^urvey of your 
present h Hoards and proiection* Thij aurvey will 
COM you nothings will not obligate you in any way 
^ and may point the way to lubstantbt econ* 
omie^. Write to A*D.T., 155 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N* Y*, and we will arrange for a iurvey at 
your convenience* 

OTHER A.i.T, PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

A, D,T, "Aero" Automacic Fire Alarm. 
A. D*T. Watchman Supervisory Service. 
A. D*T. Burglar Alarm Service. 
A, D.T, Holdup Alarm Service. 

ThM ffjfccfrrcfttfft of A. 0. T, C^ttat Station Serrk* in prp- 
ttctmg y&ww pTopertr an4 wftguarditiK *ht t^atinmty of your 
hutmt»t ii pro^td by iti rtcord^ During fht p^tt firr yearir 
D^T^ pTotecied praptttiet, rtpTeitniing vaiuri of mcr* tham 
20 biili&n d&lUrt^hati a 99 94 100% immunity ftom burgUry 
hMif 99 9^-' lOiPfo immunity from fire hii. 

Controlled Coni panics of 

AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 

155 Sixth Avenii« * • New York, N. Y. 



A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 
AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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one quarter of the total Income, ivMle the upper one per 
cent received almost one quarter. 

If it were possible to average these two groups direct- 
ly, the income of millions of families would be greatly 
increased. 

The problem eaiinot be Mtilvetl uh simply an that, how* 
even 

It taken machinery and eijuipment to produce gtmda 
for consumption. A large part of the income of the higher 
income groups is invested* and bo used for the creation 
of such capital* 

The Brookings figures indicate, for example, that one 
third of the income of the families with incomes of 
mure than $2,500 gties for savings — that is to say, 
capital formation; while two thirds is spent for con- 
sumption. In the very wealtliy families, as much as half 
or two thirds of the income is saved. Even if some 
system w^ere worked out for more equal incomes, it would 
he necessary to continue to divert a considerable part of 
our annual production to the creation of capital. The 
extent to which a diversion of income from those now 
enjoying large incomes to those of smaller incomes would 
improve the whole economic picture is, therefore, much 
more limited than is generally recognized. 

MoTdecai B^ekiel, Bconomic Adviser 
to the i^ecretary of AtfHmittnre, before the 
National Council of Teach cm of Elnffliah 

Liberty Rather Them Equality 

FOR a very long time, liberty was our aspiration and I 
aannot help thinking thai in the long run individuals will 
be both happier and of a higher order, and that the com- 
mon welfare will be better served^ if liberty remains 
the great ideal. 

Perhaps it is a bit old-fashioned to be so difTlcuU to 
reconcile to equality as an ideal » but I do find it very 
difficult. When 1 try to construct for myself a society in 
which equality has triumphed over liberty, I find it dif- 
ficult to imagine its atmosphere elevated or inspiring. It 
seems to me that it necessarily suppresses the highest 
impulses and the finest sacrifices which in the past have 
purified and strengthened the race. 

It is for such reasons that I am concerned at the evi- 
dences which seem to show that as individuals we are 
becoming less self*reliant; that we are willing to sur- 
render the adventure of striving, and are willing to be 
content to accept, as the best we can get, a sort of secure 
equality in a State which does all our planning and think- 
ing and providing for us. 

The pioneer spirit must needs be adapted to changing 
conditions. We could not permit Daniel Boone the free 
use of his long-range rifle in the crowded streets of a 
great city, but we ought not to destroy that spirit. Indeed 
we were in a fair way of modifying it, and much that we 
called the triumph of modern civilization is the fruit of 
that spirit in successive transformations. 

For my part, I am not able to imagine what equalitari- 
anism has to substitute for it, and I cannot help praying 
that life may continue an adventure full of charm and 
novelty, with wide spiritual spaces for the minds and 
hearts of the valiant, and room beyond all horizons for 
imagination and aspiration. 

Newton D. Baker 
in the AU antic 

Relief Administrator Hopkins Attacks 

AMONG other things w^e have done in this depression is 
to permit about 100,000 college students in the United 
States who could not afford to go to college to earn some- 
where between $10 and $15 a month so that they could go 
to conege. I notice a couple of these overly-endowed 



aristocratic institutions .say that is a terrible thing to do, 
, . . I have no apologies to make to overendowed private 
institutions that do not know what to do with their 
money. 

Of course, 1 am not an educator and I should not be 
saying these things -talking alK>ut things that 1 do not 
knuw anything atiout. 

But you lind in this held the same thing that you find 
in all other fields— the aristocrats of wealth who claim 
that they have certain privileges that the rest of us shall 
not have. 

Well, let them hang on to it up there in New England 
as long as they want. 

Fi'titn un addrvHft to thf 
pn shtt tft.^ lif Land Uinnt CuUrtjifti 

The President of Williams Retorts 

THERE is no college in the country where the poor boy 
is more welcome or gets a better break. , , . 

Place any man behind a governmental desk and give 
him a few million dollars of government money to spend 
and he is likely to develop the fixation that any one who 
does not approve of the way he does his job is a public 
enemy. 

Williams College is still proud of the fact that it is not 
taking government money. If there is any professor here 
who approves of the New Deal he is perfectly free to say 
so, hut if he does not approve of it, he, at least, does not 
have the embarrassment of knowing that when he teach- 
es that FEEA economics ai^e bad he is arguing against 
his own salary. 

From a public ifiatement 

The Head of TVA Sums up the New Thinking 

THE profit system was a great achievement. An intri- 
cate fabric of incentives and restraints, developed by 
long experience, it has by law and custom tamed wild 
nature and harnessed the actual selfish motives of men 
to make them serve the common good. 

But the profit system now often thwarts a better or- 
der. Even with all the restraints society has imposed 
u^>on it — each at first bitterly resented— the profit sys- 
tem still assumes that men may put private good before 
the general good. Greed often mars productive effort, yet 
maintains respectability as part of the accepted econom- 
ic system. 

With selfishness as its motive, the profit system never 
was free from exploitation. 

If big business is controlled by a few% ruling self- 
interest is the interest of a few, and the profit system 
for big business becomes less tenable. Business and the 
profit system are not identical. Business often is moti- 
vated by social responsibility, and must increasingly 
control and sublimate self -Interest. 

Arthur E. Mo rtfun , 
in Antiach Notes 

The Secretary ol Agriculture Inquires if the 

Protestant Conscience is Any Longer Needed 

ONE of the tremendous unseen^ but very real powers in 
the United States is the Protestant conscience. From its 
beginning in the Sixteenth Century, the Protestant con- 
science has placed grave responsibility on the individual. 
It was the individuars first concern to make peace with 
his God, It \vas the individuaFs second concern to wor- 
ship God by regular labor, frugal living and careful sav- 
ing. The third concern was to provide for schooling and 
democratic institutions in the faith that the children* 
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NEW TRUCK TIRE IS 
TRIPLE PROTECTED! 



"Sidewall failurf^s are a thing of the 
past with us since we have been 
using those new Triple Protected 
tires/* says George Peters, one of 
the drivers who helps pile up three- 
quarters of a millioD miles annually 
for John Benkart and Sons Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 

"The boss told me we are now aver- 
aging almost 50,000 miles pertire on 
Qur tractor-trailer units. One reason 
we get that mileage is that we don't 



have any more sidewall breaks/' 

Thai's just the reason why Goodrich 
built Triple Protectioo into every 
new Silvertown, Goodrich knew 
that the sidewall was the 'Tailure 
Zone*' of all truck tires. 

So Goodrich did what had never 
been done before — built a tire with 
a combination of three safety 
features guarding against blow-outs 
—road delays — and big repair bills. 




In no other tire will you find this 
amazing invention : 

IPLYFliX— 3 rjtu: toueh* sturdy rub biff ii]Hieri«J 
wiih grc^^irer r«^situncr lo scrcrcb. A liyer of 
Plytitx in rhe sidewall prevents pty ^eparaliun— 
dHcribuEei !»cre$$t&— check f iucali weak.ani'if. 

2 PLY-LOCK — the ntw Guottricb w»y i^tlotkisg 
I hi* pUes abuuc the bead- Aocboritig them io 
p|«cc. Positive pruttcitiin at^aiost the ^bort plici 
teAfiD^ loci»e above ibc beid. 

3 too: FULL-FLOATING CORD-EacKcQfd is lur- 
ftiundird by rabber.With ufdinary craii-WQvrn 
fabric, when ihr curds touch ifucb othcr^ they rub 
— Kec hoi>-^bfcak. In Silvcrtuwii,%, ihere sue aa 
ctosi cordt. No friction. 

f t*s just plain common sense to in- 
sist on this protection when you 
buy truck tires! 

THtS COSTLY INVENTION 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 

See your Goodrich truck tire dealer. 
Ask him to show you the tire chat 
is making tire history* And re- 
member—Triple Protection costs 
you nut a dime txlra! 



G o o dr ich^u*^ S il ve r I own s 



SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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There is never 




an overproduction 



of brain-power! 



>Too much rafn — and \\*$ drgined off. 
Too much cotton — ofid it's plowed under* Too 
much pork — ond pigs ore killed. 

> But - there 

ts never on overproduction of broin-powerl 
ftrolns moke for progress and prosperity. 
There ore two ways to rncreose broin- 
power: — I. to employ odditionol brorns, 
which is usuolly expensive; 2. to moke the 
broins you hove worth more. 

> Edison mokes it 
eosy for you to increase the value of the 
broins you already have ^ with Ediphone 
Voice Writing f With Pro-technic Ediphone 
equipment there is no fime-eoting, expen- 
sive waiting for secretoriol service. At any 
hour, ai>d on ony day, dictators turn to 
their Pro-technic Ediphones, as eosily as 
telephoning* They think once write once 
...at once — ond accomplish more. Brain- 
power increoses " and profits^ too! 

> TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. Without obligation, on Edison man will 
call, and show you how Voice Writing can in- 
crease the broin-power in yourorgonization. 

Ediphone 

THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 




better educated than their parents, 
would reach a higher station in 
life 

Several generations of hard work 
and frugal saving produced a capital 
surplus which was thrown Into the 
rapid exploitation of huge natural re- 
sources and ingenious inventions, Aa 
a result, thousands of families only 
six or seven generations removed 
from the Pilgrim Fathers suddenly 
found themselves in positions of un- 
usual wealth, power and influence. 
Suddenly raised above their past and 
above their fellows I hey perhaps be- 
haved with a little greater discretion 
and charity than families of similar 
power and wealth in previous civil- 
izations. But it was not enough. 

The individualistic Protestant 
background of most of the new in- 
dustrial leaders was excellent train- 
ing for competitive expansion, for 
the accumulation of huge stores of 
capital, and for the donating of vast 
sums of money to educational institu- 
tions, missionary enterprises and 
hospitals. But, unfortunately, the 
Protestant individualism of the Nine- 
teenth Century was not sufficient to 
provide effective insight into the 
social problems of a world which had 
suddenly become filled up and drawn 
together. 

The children of many of the 
wealthy Protestants began to display 
an amazing inability to behave them- 
selves decently — ^let alone shoulder 
responsibility or understand the 
trend of the times. By 1929 it almost 
seemed as though Protestantism 
were approaching mental and social 
bankruptcy. The hard times of the 
'thirties have to some extent revivi- 
fied it. The original Protestant 
doctrine gave an enormous capacity 
to the individual to live econom- 
ically, endure hardship and work 
hard, * , » 

The experience of the past 100 
years would indicate that there is no 
better equipment for material suc- 
cess in life than the training of a de- 
vout Protestant or Orthodox Jewish 
family. As long as there was a 
Frontier to be conquered, such train- 
ing produced a truly social result. 

But now that the Frontier is 
passed and the United States has 
suddenly become a creditor nation 
and larger segments of our national 
economic life have fallen under the 
control of the corporate form of 
organization, it becomes increas- 
ingly doubtful if the spiritual atti- 
tude of the Protestants of today 
can do for their children and grand- 
children that which was done for this 
generation by our fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

Henry A- Wallace io the Wodd Aliiante 
for hifernatiomd Friendship 
Throutjh the Churches 
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The Tangle of 
Federal Housing 

(Continued from page 2i) 
for letting of contracts. Contracts 
were also ready to let on six addi- 
tional projects. Actual expenditures 
of the Division to December 22 
totalled S4,961»062, covering among 
other things purchase of 44»086 
acres of land. Eighty-six families 
were actually settled in these com- 
pleted homes and 100 more were liv- 
ing on homesteads while working to 
complete their houses. 

By so working homesteaders earn 
part of the cost of their $2,000 to 
$4,000 homes. They pay off the bal- 
ance, at three per cent interest^ over 
30 years. Monthly payments for the 
average $3,000 homestead thus run 
around $12.65. What our thrifty low- 
incomers tliink of this proposition is 
attested by the many applications for 
each available homestead. Successful 
applicants must be neither too well 
off nor yet too poverty stricken, 
must have some experience in farm- 
ing and pass a dozen other tests. Pre- 
liminary sifting and investigating are 
done by the local project directors; 
Washington compiles the final list of 
the chosen people, 

Rehabilkaiing farm families 

SOMEWHAT akin to the subsistence 
homesteads project is the third phase 
of the Hopkins-Ickes program, the 
nine-month'old Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division of Administrator Hop- 
kins' Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Its projects fall into 
two classes- First is rehabilitation of 
families on individual farms in their 
home communities, involving repair 
and remodelling of existing houses. 
Second are the govermnent-built 
rural-industrial communities in which 
families are concentrated from other 
points and which involve new con- 
struction. 

Both are supposed to be self- 
liquidating over a term of years. Sev- 
eral thousand homes have been re- 
built or repaired through the first 
endeavor, relief labor being used 
wherever possible. Of the rural-in- 
dustrial communities, one had been 
completed, as of December 15, and 
occupied by 100 families, chosen from 
local relief rolls. It is at Woodlake, 
Texas* and cost between $250,000 and 
$300,000. Another, in Mississippi 
County, Ark., had 139 of an ultimate 
700 houses completed and occupied. 
A third, at Red House, W, Va., had 
153 houses practically completed as 
the year ended. Fifty other such com- 
munities had been tentatively ap- 



quicker, cheaper, 
more complete 
f igu res 

The Complometer line of 
adding ^calculating machinet^ 
ma]iilain§ its front-'rank posi- 
tion in llie tield of accounting 
as high-speed equipment for 
all figure work. 

Those qualities which dig- 
tinguish Comptonieler per- 
formance — mechanical 
precision; aounil conBlrticlion; 
Controlled-Key safeguard 
against operating errors, and 
other automatic safety controls 
— are available in units suit- 
able for every khid of figure 
work. 

The variety of machines 
available offers a suitable 
model for economical produc* 
tion of each class of M'ork. 

A Comptometer representa- 
tive will he glad to dldcuss the 
line with you^ and recommend 
the machines most suitable to 
your own particular needs, A 
telephone call or letter to any 
Comptometer office — or to 
the address below — will hrins 
you further information. 

FELT & TARRANT MFC* CO. 
1712 N, Pauliiia St*; Ciiicngo, lU. 



ELCCTRIC MODCL K COMPTOMETER- Amfing 
powand machines of Its type, it has no sup^rioF, 




STANDARD MODEL J COMPTOMETER-High- 
speed, depcndabie machine for ^11 figure work. 




SU P E RTOTA L I Z E R COM PTO M ETE R— Regular 
Model J wflh dual register iur extending sub- 
totaiS t4 grand total. 




20-COLUMri DESK UNIT COMPTOMETER — 
Especially designed fof sales distribution and 
general statistical work. 



COMPTOMETER 

TTtAlfK-MABS 
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OR MORE 

ONE Dctcx model re$ist€rs one station. 

ANOTMIR Detcx Watchman's Clock 
registers ifp to 100 in complete 
numerdls, dnd can go on from there, 
[f needed. 

IN BETWEEN are other cfocb of vary- 
ing capacities . . . 

ONE CLOCK and 10 to 12 stations is 
the system most often initalled. 

Whatever your requirement^ you will 
find it rnet by a Detex Model . , . made 
by a company that has built watchmen *s 
clocks exclusively lor 60 years and has 
50,000 systems now in use * . . any 
desired information on request. 

Detex Watchmen's Clocks are ap- 
proved by the Underwriters* Labora- 
torieSj Inc., and by Factory Mutuals 
Laboratory. 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

41 S3 B J « n iwood Ave., Chk j . H L £9 &c*ch St, , Bo4to n 




WATCHMEN S CLOCKS 

NIWMAN * fCO # AlIRT * PATROL 



proved, with purchase of land ap* 
proved for ten of the number. 

The plan anticipates that indus- 
tries will be set up in these com- 
munities, preferably by private op- 
eratoi^, to supply supplemental in- 
come to the settlers* *'Work centers" 
are now under way in the communi- 
ties which are intended to supply en- 
tering wedges for such enterprises 
and meanwhile to ulluw the *'rehabili- 
tanU" to make some uf their own 
necessities. 

Construction by relief labor 

COST of dwellings in these com- 
munities is put at $1,500 to SUOO 
each. They are being built directly 
by relief labor, whereas many of the 
Interior Department's subsistence 
homesteadB have been built under 
contract. Both because of the ex- 
tremely low cost of the FERA dwell- 
ings and their direct construction by 
relief labor, many think that, as an 
experiment. Interior's Subsistence 
Homesteads Division Is proceeding 
along soiander lines and producing 
better-built homes than FERA*s 
Rural Rehabilitation Division. 

So much for the theory » progress 
and status of the Hopkins-Ickes at- 
tack on housing. 

The Moffett attack, the second 
major front oo which the Govern- 
ment is grappling with the problem, 
is proceeding along fundamentally 
different lines. While yielding noth- 
ing to the Hopkins-Ickes school so 
far as its views on the social de- 
sirability of more adequate housing 
are concerned, the Moffett school be- 
lieves that this goal can and should 
be achieved through encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise rather than through 
direct federal action. Such a course, 
it believes, will more surely bring 
about tliose concomitants of revived 
residetitiai construction, increased 
employment and national economic 
recovery. 

It is pursuing these ends, under 
the National Housing Act and 
through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, in three ways. First, under 
Title I of the Act, is the home mod- 
ernization program, a temporary 
plan which was launched August 1 
and will carry through the current 
year. Through minimum interest 
rates and 'S,79S locally organized 
Better Housing Campaigns, home 
owners have been encouraged to bor- 
row from their local lending agencies 
to finance modernisation and repairs* 
These local lenders, in turn, have 
been encouraged to grant .such loans 
by a federal insurance plan. No 
premiums are charged for insuring 
these modernization loans. Loans are 
repayable, for the most part, in 
monthly sums which^ as in the Hop- 



ktns-Ickes mortgage-loans, include 
Interest and part of the principal. 

By January 1, according to FHA, 
11.936 financial institutions had 
qualified to make modernization 
hmm under this program. Reports 
from 3.997 of these inalitutions 
showed 72,658 loans, totalling $30.- 
450,583, actually made, all this "at 
relatively insignificant expense" to 
the Government. 

The second phase of the Moffett 
attack is proceeding under Title II 
of the Housing AcL A permanent 
plan, it seeks to encourage private 
financing of residential construction 
and also refinancing of existing mort- 
gages through mutually insured 
mortgage loans which may range up 
to 80 per cent of the value of the 
property. 

As in the case of the insured mod- 
ernization loans, the insurance fund 
is federally administered, but this 
fund is provided tlirough premiums 
paid by borrom^ers rather than 
through federal underwriting. These 
mutually insui'ed mortgages are 
amortized, regular payments dis- 
charging both interest and principal 
in about 20 years. 

This Title 11 phase was launched 
November 1, By January 1, 779 fi- 
nancial institutions had been author- 
ized to make such mortgage loans. 

A further aid to this phaae of the 
Moffett program is expected to be 
given shortly through regulations 
providing for the setting up of na- 
tional mortgage associations. These 
associations, it is planned, will be 
authorised to deal in the mutually in- 
sured mortgages and to sell mortgage 
notes to the public. 

Mortgages may be insured 

THE third phase of the Moffett pro- 
gram provides for insuring mort- 
gages on low-cost housing projects 
(presumably rental) carried out 
through restricted-dividend corpora- 
tions or municipal housing authori- 
ties. Amount of equity investment of 
such groups must be at least equiva- 
lent to the value of the land, and in 
addition they must have cash work- 
ing capital of not less than three per 
cent of the total cost of the projects 
they undertake. 

Houses to be located in neighbor- 
hoods protected by proper deed re- 
strictions and well-drawn, strictly 
enforced zoning regulations will re- 
ceive the most favorable considera- 
tion for these insured mortgage 
loans. Thus this phase of the Moffett 
program is deemed by many superior 
to the Hopkins-Ickes program in its 
community aspects, for it stimulates 
more effective community planning 
by initiative of local citizens* 

Now a word or two as to the two 
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earlier federal activities connected 
with housing, the Federal Home Loan 
Banlc system and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. The first is a per- 
manent organisation, headed by 
Chairman John H, Fahey, It was cre- 
ated in July, 1932, to assist home 
mortgage institutions. It functions 
in this field much as the Federal Re- 
serve system functions in commer- 
cial banking. As of January 1. ac- 
cording to Mr. Fahey. the system had 
a membership of 3,087 building and 
loan associations, mutual savings 
banks and similar institutions. 

"These member institutions," he 
said, *'hold practically halt of the en- 
tire $7,000,000,000 of home mortgage 
resources of all the 10,000 or more 
building and loan associations in the 
United States/' 

Loans for distressed owners 

THE Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion is also headed by Chairman 
Fahey hut, unlike the Home Loan 
Bank system, it is an emergency or- 
ganization. It was set up June 13, 
1933, and was given funds totalling 
$2,200,000,000 with which to relieve 
distressed home owners by refinanc- 
ing their existing mortgages on 
easier terms. These terms usually 
provided amortization over 15 yeara 
at five per cent* The Corporation's 
funds were practically exhausted by 
January 1 and unless Congress sup- 
plies more, as some demand, its fu- 
ture will be that of a mortgage holder 
and collector. 

While complete figures are not yet 
available, the extent of that job can 
be gauged by the fact that, as of 
December 27, it had refinanced mort- 
gages and liens on 721,962 homes, 
through loans averaging $3,025 and 
totalling $2,184,060,497. 

It should be added that, like the 
private mortgage holders it dis- 
placed, HOLC is having its collection 
troubles. In early December Chair- 
man Fahey stated that these delin- 
quencies were 'Uess than 20 per cent 
of the amount due" but he also went 
on with a warning to delinquents 
which touched on what many ob- 
servers have cited as an inherent 
danger in direct federal financing of 
mortgages and homes. He said: 

Apparently , , , Home few of the Cor- 
porntion'a borrowers ore under the mis- 
taken impression that the Corporation 
Intendii to be unduly lenient, ewn to the 
extent of p&rmitUng ihem to maintain 
Ih^lr homes without paymt^nt of interest 
or principal upon their loans. . . . The Cor- 
poration ... will not ptrmit mortgagors 
tg take unfair advantage of the gener- 
ottily of the Govt*rnment, which has ren- 
dered Ihem a great service. 

This tendency of some of the grow- 
ing number of householders who owe 
mortgages directly to various gov- 




A traveler barely escaped from a hotel 
fire — leaving clothes, baggage, car — 
everything to the flames. He was 1500 
miles ft^om home — in a strange town. 

Wliat could he do? 

His clothes and baggage were in- 
sured under a worldwide personal 
eifeas policy and his car under a 
comprehensive automobile policy, 
both in the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company — which with the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company has agents practically 
everj^'here. He reported his loss to 
the nearest Hartford agent, whose 
name and address he ascertained by calling the nearest Western 
Union office. The agent cooperated with him as though the 
policy had been written in his own office. The loss w^as settled 
with no undue delay ^ — everything smoothly and efficiently 
handled. This traveler's experience taught him that a vital factor of 
insurance proteaion is swiit, intelligent claim service wherever the 
crisis may arise* The availability of competent claim service any- 
where throughout the United States and Canada adds greatly to 
the desirability of Hartford policies, backed as they are by ample 
financial strength. (The Polic7holders' Surplus is over $40,000>000). 

There is a Hartford representative near you w^herever you are, 
whose name and address can be had by simply calling '"Western 
Union". The Hartford agent will help you if you are in trouble, 

// you uattf H^ftfoni naft&tt'Widf imurt^me strvktt stt iht nearesi Harif&rd Agertf at ask 
any IttenstJ bmktr pltiKt y^ur insuranct in (ht Harf/&rJ u hkh wntti pracfkaify evtry 

form of tmuraiue exctfrt ///e, 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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9 OUT OF 10 

Men Cant Use 
This Book 




\XT^ ^'^^ " '^ ■ ' ^ " ^ ^ over nine out 
men i ihctr earning 

To Ihc liTTi-^r l ff-w who realize that xht 
whole buK jre has now radically 

changed, v. that there it a who\c 

new set of lulr* ii> be mastered, we ahould 
like to ptenenl n r i v ' f it liit ic book called 
*'Whiit a BuMMf * i^t Know Todoy,'* 

In it men wn t^Um may find the 

inspiration to lei^e erne of the bi^^i^er ptacei 
businefti aiid earn a few thousand more 
year. 

To such men thU book ia free. It explains 
a)»o the Institute*! up-to-date Counc and 
Service for men who want to become inde- 
pendent in the next five yeari^ Among the 
contfibultirs to this couriu&arc; ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, JR, (General Motors), BRUCE BAR* 
TON (Adverti»ing),C, M. CHESTER (General 
Foods Corporation), M. H, AYLES WORTH 
(National Broadcasting), and dojreni more. 
Who could fail to get something of value 
from contact with minda like these? 

For the man perfectly content with him- 
self ^d his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thouaanda of mm who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
aetves and had the solid bu&tneta knowledge 
to back up llietr belief. 

The booklet pictured above, *"What a 
Busineaa Man Must Know Today/' should 
be frad by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years* 
It contains the condensed results of 23 years' 
experience in helping men to forge ali ead 
hnandally. Send for your copy today* 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 




m '4 V. 

&rr> ^ Man 



Nitne . 



Potitiott . 



. Aec 



ertiineitt bouning iifrendes to ''take 
unfair s i f the Govern- 

ment" ma; v express itself, 

some observers fear, in a formiduble 
bloc able to enforce such advantage 
at the ex|>enii6 of taxpayers in gen- 
eral. 

lU- viewing our rapid summary of 
the»e prinripal federal hi^ *^n* 
cie» — we have taken no - .. of 
several less imiiortant ones, or of 
federal farm loan (and hence of farm 
hom«* ^ ^le:<*neip^. nr rif a mmibrr of 
o" 2m- 

- •.. ■ ■ . - - 

it will be seen that they exhibit both 
overlappings in practice and t'onflicts 
in theory. Only one consistent thread, 
th" is 
di : iiiH and 

rates vary. 

Overlap and confiicl 

HOPKINS' riiT^Mndii!*trinl commu- 
nities in a i; Ickes' 
subsistence i now- 

abandoned limited-dividend corpora- 
lions and his direct -built, low-cost 
rcnlnl projects lie in much t he same 

di ^. of 

exist ing mortgages under Moflett's 
FHA enters, on a permanent basis, 
the field of F'ahey*s Hume Owners 
I^an CoriK>ralion ; Fahey'a, Ickes*, 
Hopkins* organizations are all active 
or potential mortgage lenders, hold- 
ers and collectors, and Malfett*s na- 
tional mortgage asBociations will 
add to the mortgage discounting 
facilities now offered by regional 
banks in the Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem. 

This confusing maze of mush- 
rooraing agencies and activities 
traces back, in part at leasts to con- 
flicts in theory which were brought 
into sharp focus by the recent flare- 
up between Secretary Ickes and Ad- 
ministrator Moffett. 

Each stood by his guns — Ickes for 
direct federal building, financed by 
three jjer cent government money; 
Moffett for federal encouragement of 
private construction privately fi- 
nanced—until a truce was brought 
about at the White House. 

This was merely a truce, however; 
the fundamental difference as to 
whether the Government or private 
enterprise will build and finance 
homes- and it simmers down to that 
- still remains* 

ProiKjnents of the Moffett school 
see private residential construction 
and the home mortgage investment 
structure, now showing signs of re- 
vived animation, sharply endangered 
by the direct federal construction 
program. Particularly do they see 
this in the government-owned apart- 
ments now rising in slum areas of 



nine dtics, with more to come. They 
deny the Hopki?^ * nt 
I hat these are in ve 
field and assert that thene apart- 
ments perforce will be rented to in- 
come groups considerably above alum 
dwellers. 

Thus, i! is assert*^, th^v will tend 
to empty t*d 
apartment: ^ ac- 

tion of new ones. A similar effect 
on private dwelling-house construc- 
tion and tenantry is ?«een as flowing 
in ■ '■ ' 'ki- 

biM ti VI ties. 

v. ... -an be done to clarify the 
tangled aims and iKilicies, to bring 
Sir ito the 

hi' A the 

C* 11 and Civic Deveiopment 

Dti . . lit of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, "what is 
needed is a sharp delimitation of the 
Covernm<HifH soriEil net ivi ties in the 
field ' ' iim clearance, 

homcsi* J ICS on relief, 

etc.) which will assure private capi- 
tal and private enterprise that these 
social and demonstration activities in 
ht ill not interfere with their 

Add government competition to the 
other brakes now holding back pri- 
vate residential construction— the 
lag of income behind labor and mate- 
rial costs, to name one of the most 
important — and such stimulating fac- 
tors as rising rents and lowered in- 
terest rales may well be ofifset, pro- 
jK>nents uf the Moffett school assert. 

They argue that the start which 
private residential construction has 
made from its 1933 low (S312,3tH)r 
im as against 1934's $324,126,000, 
according to one estimate i toward its 
more than $2.OfMt,(}00,0()0 normal an- 
nual vtduii Uh) many implica- 
tions for i< . and all that the 
word connotes to be thus endangered. 



Australian Bonds 

IN THE September Nations 
Business, in an article discussing 
labor relations in Aust ralia, the state- 
ment was mistakenly made that the 
Commonwealth of Australia passed a 
dividend on its Ixmds. 

The fact is that, at the worst of the 
depression, every state of Australia, 
except New South Wales, agreed 
upon a policy of strict retrenchment 
and thus saved the credit of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the manuscript the name 
"Australia"* was inadvertently sub- 
stituted for that of New South Wales 
and the error was not detected either 
by the writer or by other persons 
who were familiar with all the facts 
of the Australian situation. 
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The Red Necktie 
As a Selling Force 

(Continued f rom paye 2S ) 
comes into our organization, the most 
experienced salesman is likely to cool 
down if he doesn't make a sale for 
a month or six weeks. 

*'He begins to doubt whether he is 
in the right line* and as soon as he 
starts to think in this direction he 
loses confidence in himself, and is con- 
sequently through* 

"On the other hand, we find that 
men who come to us from fields far 
removed from selling usually carry 
on in a satisfactory way if they can 
close a sale within the first couple 
of weeks, making perhaps around 
$100 commission. After all, the sale is 
the bug with the contagious bite that 
leads to the spirit and aggressiveness 
productive of further sales, 

"A good product, adequate adver- 
tising and a satisfactory market are 
necessary to the success of a national 
manufacturer distributing direct to 
consumers, but after that it takes 
'salesmanship' to selL We all know 
that the general and his staff, the 
quartermaster's corps and the artil- 
lery are required, but the backbone 
of every army is the infantry* 

"So it is with the manufacturing 
organization. Behind the lines there 
must be a good product, adequate fi- 
nance, efficient management and am* 
pie advertising, but after all, the boys 
out in front — the salesmen — consti- 
tute the backbone of the organization. 

*'This year, in coilaboration with 
a nationally known correspondence 
school, we prepared and made avail- 
able a complete ten-week training 
course in selling our equipment. The 
results of this training have been 
very gratifying. 

"Everything must be done to help 
the salesman help himself. Every ef- 
fort must be made by both factory 
and dealer to help the salesman suc- 
ceed—by training, by tried and prov- 
en sales procedure, and by actually 
getting out and helping him make 
his first sale* The salesman must be 
worked with and encouraged. 

'^Briefly, the five commands we give 
to our front line forces are: 

1. Learn the businGss thoroughly be- 
cause "knowledge is power/ 

2. Follow our selling plan which has 
proven so successful over many years of 
practical use. 

Z. Be optimistic and enthusiastic. There 
is nothing so contagious as enthu&iasnn. 
No one likes a gloom peddler. 

4. V^ork hard and effectively. Plan your 
work and work your plan* 

5. Use 'more ijalesmanship/ which is 
equivalent to saying, in view of the more 
solid marketing required today, love your 
work, and wear a red necktie.'* 




, can live in the famous 

HOT ^^^^^^^J^ggion - 



% Of the many attf active localities, 
where it is possible to live on $ 100 
a month. Hot Springs, Ark., has a 
special appeal. By the time you are 
ready to retire from active work, 
its famous hot spring baths might 
prove a great boon to you pfaj^sically. 

Here m a land of scenic beauty — 
a favorite playground of the Ameri- 
can people — and where there's just 
enough cold weather to make it 
welcome — you could have a cozy 
home, and live comfortably on a 
very moderate income. 

That's the kind of life you can 
lead, when you're ready to retire. 
Whether it's Hot Springs, or an- 
other of the nation's wonder spots — 



or perhaps your own hotne town 
— ^ic would be possible to live com- 
fortably on $100 a month. And 
what a great satisfaction it is to 
know that at 55, or later, you can 
have that income, or more, for the 
rest of your life! That's what you 
can do if you own Northwestern 
Mutual retirement imurance. 

Decide now that you will have a 
worry-proof income for your less 
productive years , * , a sure, depend- 
able check every month from one 
of America's oldest, strongest life 
insurance companies. Mail us the 
coupon below for the booklet — 
^'EARNKD LEISURE. ' Play safe with 
your future! 



The 

Vorthwesterri 
Mutual 

LIFE [KSURANCE GOntEANV 



The northwestern Ml ti al 

LiFf iMSlTHANt Ji COMPANY 
send me ytiur hpoklci ' E*MiNED 

City 




The assets of the Northwestern Alutuatp as reported ta state imiirattce depiirtmentSt mw 
t0ijit a bittmn ihUan^a great estate administered for the mutttal welfare and protection 
of more thari 6ao,ooo poticyho/ders. 
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Postum, a wholesome beverage 
made from roasted whole wheat 
and special bran, is the meal- 
time drink in 2,500,000 homes 
— a favorite for 40 years with 
young and old alike. 

One of the produas of 

GENERAL 
FOODS 

250 Park Avenue^ N©w York Cify 
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New Ideas in Selling 



Offering news and views 
from several sectors of the 
current sales front 



I 



if Auto Row passmg? Rapid spread 
of the '^neiglibarhood service*' plan In 
metropolitan auUmiobile retailing, first 
nuted In this colunnn last March. Is 
threatening the old-lime *''automobile 
row" and its selling methods in a num- 
ber of citlea. Indications are that the 
conventional aalea set-up of a show- 
room on the "row" — salesmen with dtfrn- 
on^itraling cara> a repair shop and isome 
follow-up woi k on prospects and owners 
- U in for a ch.jnge. 

High cost and decreasing elTectlve- 
ness of downtown Khowroom.^. the latter 
attributable in part to would-be visitors* 
dllflcullieH in Unding parking space, 
have hiiatencd this trend toward decen- 
liaUzation. 

These new neighbiirhood service and 
sales istatlona are, of course, merely n 
transplanted glorltlcation of the old 
small-town combination agency* repair 
shop and filling station. They fall into 
three rough clatisi ileal ions. A number of 
dealers* where space permits, are add- 
ing service atationa to their present 
establishment At such siationn acces- 
sories and small repair Jobs are also 
handled, big'ger jobs beinK sent over to 
the main building. Another '"feeder" 
type Is that located at a distance from 
the main nhowroom, offering gas, grease, 
oil and minor repairs and havmg one or 
two new and a few used cars on display. 
The third in the complete neighborhood 
station, with shop €H|ulpped to handle 
any type of Job and display space for 
several cars. It Is generally the dealer's 
main place of busines.-i. and is located 
with a careful eye to the sales and ser- 
vice potentlalUlea of the particular 
neighborhood. 

Thorough canvass brings neighbor- 
hood car owners to these stations for 
supplies and service. The small but at- 
tractive difiplay rooms are located to 
give the vl$iton$ viewii of both cars and 
accessories. 

Car salesmen gain contacts at the 
pump, when the prospect is in the mood 
and has time to talk automobiles. One 
Detroit dealer*^ i^ales of 289 cars in leis 
tiian three months testiry to the efficacy 
of the nc^w approach. 

Detroit. San Francisco and New York 
reportedly lead in the number of re* 
cently installed stations of the neigh- 
borhood type. Car manufacturers are 
said to be encouraging their establish- 
ment, and gasoline, tire and eqylpnit^nt 
f^uppliers are finding new sales outlets 
through them. 

Dectine a/ price*fixmg* The tide Is set- 
ting against price^flxing, whether by 
codes or otherwise. Frice-flxlng, it is be- 
ing discovered, doesn't work. The dis- 
covery comes as a iurprlse to some of 
the neW'day economists. It is neither dis- 
covery nor surprise to those of the older 
ifchool nor. In all modesty, to our own 
constant readers. 

These columns have often stated that 
ancient truth, but perhaps no more 
pointedly than In Herbert Corey's arti- 
cle •'Law-Fixed Pricea Won't Stay 



Fixed." That was in September, IftSO. 
It's worth rereading, in light of later 
i'xperlence. 

The swing against pric4-fixlng. mark- 
edly manifest In the cancellation of cer- 
tain code provisions to that end, is evi- 
denced In other quarters. Perhaps the 
most notable instanci? is the Federal 
Trade Comml^ij^Um's recent complaint 
against the Bristol- My cr« Company tSal 
Hepalica, Jpana Toothpaste. Mum, VI- 
talia, etc.) involving tlmt company's "re- 
fuaal-to-seir' policy. 

The case asaumes importance since 
more than I CXI other drug manufac- 
turers have bc'cn attempting stabillxa- 
tion or price maintenance (euphonious 
terms for prlce-J^xingi through similar 
policies. 

With out-and-out priee-il xing barred 
by the Sherman L*aw^ ( .since suspended in 
part by the National Industrial Reco%^- 
ery Act) these manufacturers have 
striven for the same end by indirection. 
This was througli selling only to those 
retailers who conformed to the manu- 
facturer's policies, these policies includ- 
ing his desires as to resale price of hta 
product*. 

Legal warrant for such policies waa 
seen In Supreme Court decisions In 
the case of Colgate and Company n919) 
and the Beechnut Company The 
first afllrmed a manufacturer's right 
"freely to exercise his own independent 
discretion as to parties with whom he will 
dear*; the second affirmed the same prln* 
ciple, but limited the steps by which 
manufacturers could ascertain the iden- 
tity of price cutters, 

This limitation checked inauguration 
of "refusiai-lo-seil" policies until about 
two years ago when some legal luminary 
belatedly discovered that in the Colgate 
decision the Supreme Court had ruled 
that regular salesmen or special Investi- 
gators could be legally used in ferreting 
out the price cutters. Nub ot the Bristol- 
Myers' complaint was the allegation that 
the company ''obtained cooperation of 
some of lis customers In Inducing others 
* , , of its customers , . , to observe the 
suggested prices.** 

Manufacturers themseK^es are said to 
be divided as to the efficacy of ^'refusal- 
to-sefl" policies. Some have experienced 
a temporary loss of volume through 
the cutting oJT of outlets, folloiwed by 
gains when legllmiate dealers reali^Ked 
that such policies promised them 
prohts. Some degree of stability is re- 
ported to have been achieved through 
such policieis, for the time being at 
least. 

Products formerly sold as ^'tosa lead- 
ers" are now* yielding profits to many 
druggists. 

Whatever the desirability of stability 
in this field ilf indeed z^tabillty is really 
desirable or, in the long run, actually 
obtainable) the ultimate decision as to 
legality of price- fixing through "refuaai- 
to-sell" policies is commanding extraor- 
dinary Interest not only in the drug but 
in other fields. 

— Fai'l H. Haywahu 
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LOCKING WORRY OUT 

OF THE ENGINE-ROOM 




counsel a\one ^^^^^,,e. 

^ the coft^ - ^ we 




I More tl^qn fialf of alt boiler And machtnEry in^urqnc^ bu^l- 
Inm In the Uniteif Statei h In nqheie^ bearing Ihii familiar 
IttaJ. hall' mark of ids large^^t purity AHtlneerins iRfturanoo 
Itofnpvny in the country. ot all powtr bDtltn built for 

1 Amerid'a industrial w^JinXi bi^r 1hi« other impriitlp th« 
iHnrtrorri Steam Bciikr ^inmp of aiaproviiL 



THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 



HAtTFORO • CONHECrrCUT 



The Map of the Nation s Business 
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Business Conditions 
as of January 1 



DECEMBER* stimulated by heavy holiday trade, grow- 
ing steel production, active coal output, large automobile 
orders and active business in other lines ''stepped out" 
with confidence unequalled since late spring* Textile 
manufacturing was active after the cotton mill strike 
ended. Business failures and liabilities were the smallest 
in 14 years. Savings bank deposits grew* 

The year 1934 was one of extremes. Drouth reduced 
most crops to 40 years ago size. Commodity prices rose 
to a four-year peak in Dun's and Bradstreet's indexes. 
Farm income rose a billion dollars with predictions of 
a like rise in 1935. Steel plants announced additions. 

The railroads gained in gross though not in net earn- 
ings. Passenger earnings made the first gain in a decade. 
Export trade expanded, mainly in manufactured goods. 
Steel production exceeded recent years after a hesitating 
start. Cigarette output reached a new high* Stock market 
sales were the smallest, but bond sales the largest, in a 
decade. Retail trade grew throughout the year» 



Further improvement in business conditions and 
an even more decidedly cheerful sertliment are re- 
flected in this month*s map 
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The December Barometer about equals the June, 1934, and July, 195 high potntSy 
and on this, the third wave of improvement may reach a new three*year peak 
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Did you ever watch her? 



She must visit 56,000 separate clover blossoms sixty 
times each to get enough nectar for a single pound 
of honey , , , and she handles this production prob- 
lem without waste motion. Your production and 
maintenance can be handled with like efficiency 
only when you, too, see every activity in relation 
to every other activity- Then you can intelligently 
schedule and get maximum production with the 
same men and machines. 

The latest development in equipment for such 
control is simplicity itself. A central control board 
usually located in the produc- 
tion department, automatic p Q £ 

ACCOUNTIN 
Btilfal9 



service dials located at the 
various machine stations, 



visible annunciators placed at convenient points 
and the electrical intercommunication of these units 
are items that comprise the New Powers Produc- 
tion ControK 

With it, progress records and material requisitions 
are automatically kept up to the minute at a central 
point. Choke points are relieved, work is timed for 
subsequent processing, job chasing and time keep- 
ers are eliminated and delivery promises are kept. 
Your request for further information will bring 
case histories. Many plants using Powers Pro- 
duction Contrtil paid for 
it out of savings during the 
first year. Write today for 
purliculBrs, 



R S ^ 

G MACHINES 

New Y«rk 



0/!!.£fi ffUfm RemingtonRand 

In addkhn ta Powers Production Controi, Remingtan Rand hm recently added another Remote Cmitrol system of 
account ing known as *'Cintral Records/' B&th use the standard control equipment of the Automatic Electric Company. 
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Minutes 

of Your.Time 

Five to send the 
coupon; ten to reail the stmphs 
flear, untechnifal slory of llfr 
insurance and what it c an Jo 
for you in our booklet wliicli 
answers imporlant questions. 

You'll find it well wuilh 
fifteen iiiijiulcs of your time. 
May we send your copy? 

FE Insurance Com PANY*^--^ 




John ltANCOC:K iNOt'lRV BLFREAt? 

^tfl9M 

StrM and A%>* 

City St^te 



Kirnpak 

CREPE WADDING 
/yiot£cia a^ainot skipfmi^ dama^ 

MEsaHMaMLE 
A 
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KTMPAK Crmpm Wmddmi ttMmd to pfMmei 
thm Nmmc0 CmBsemla «tfAfii3f ^ippini damad^- 

# KtBfPAK Crepe Wttddine It flolt and rrtlJ- 
irnt, iffc from dirt and (aTtign iub«tBfice«. 
it prottcln |Tiii»htfi ukcalnst muTwing, gyarda 
Bgnlnst Blib|9pi!LK durnugs tind brcukitgp. KIM- 
FAK, tD«cttu«e it H eu&ily {ipp1t€i^« save* tLme, 
labor and money iln packinu. 

No matter what ytiur product, KIMPAK w^Jl 
solve i^our shlppins probipm. 

Let uBtmdyou F'EEE portfolio of KIMPAK 
inmplr;!. PteaAe m«ke>rr^ur«t tjn your lelii'f'-' 
ht»d, und uddrrftii leTitArcftt m&U* of^€c. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

NEENAH. WISCONSIN 

S^i«s officer: SiiutU Mtchii:an Avenue* Cbkii«:u 
III EMfit 4lnd Street 510 We»t Sixtb Strrct 

New York Cliy Lds Antfelr* 



The "Washington Plan" 



KeCENT overtures between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia regarding a public power plant 
for New York City elicited from 
ChairmLm Floyd L. Carlisle of Con- 
solidated Gas Company a proposal to 
adopt the ^'Washington Plan'* of rate 
reductions, 

A profit-sharing arrangement 

THE Washington Plan is unique. 
Fundamentally, it presents a work- 
able formula under which consumers 
and investors both share the benefitn 
of economies. As in all commission 
regulation, a maximum rate of re- 
turn upon capital invested in public 
service is fixed. The '^Washington 
Plan" divides all income exceeding 
7.5 per cent on an agreed valuation 
of the local company's properties. No 
actual money is returned to consum- 
ers, however. The company retains 
all earned profits each year, but a 
portion of the excess earnings is ap* 
plied automatically to a rate reduc- 
tion. 

Assume, for example, that the com- 
pany had earned $l»00O.0OO more 
than the 7.5 per cent. The Utility 
Commission immediately establishes 
new rates under which the expected 
consumption of electricity during the 
ensuing year will bring in an income 
$500,000 iDss than that of the year 
just closed. No court procedure is in- 
volved. The outstanding virtue of the 



plan is, therefore, that the 'iaw*s de- 
lay" is entirely avoided. 

Soon after its creation in 1913 the 
Public Utility Commission for the 
District of Columbia set about plac- 
ing a valuation upon the power com- 
pany's properties. In 1917, the Com- 
mission ordered the company's rates 
reduced. When the Power Com- 
pany sought an injunction, the Su- 
preme Court of the District upheld 
the Commission's findings. The Court 
of Appeals, however, reversed the de- 
cision and the matter went to the 
U. S. Supreme Court which, on April 
9, 1923, dismissed the appeal and re- 
manded the case to the Court of 
Appeals. 

Agreement made out of court 

FINDING themselves just where 
I hey started some seven years before 
with no prospect of any immediate 
decision, the Commission and tje 
Power Company undertook to settle 
their differences out of court. On De* 
cember 20, 1924, they reached an 
agreement which was approved by 
the Court in the decree of Judge Staf- 
ford. 

Briefly the decree does these 
things : 

1. Determines property valuation. 

2. Determines method of setting up 
Utf^preciation reserves, 

3. Determlries rate of return upon 
valuation plu.s additions. 




'Sorry, Mr. Jones is tied up right now" 
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4. Determines method of applying ex- 
cess earniiii^s toward rate reductions. 

5. Determines disposition of Impound- 
ed futid. 

The original agreement aa to rate 
of return was revised in 1933 so that, 
at present, one-half of the profits be- 
tween seven and 8 ^ 4 per cent, three- 
fifths of the profits between S\\ and 
nine per cent, and three-fourths of 
profits over nine per cent are applied 
to rate reductions. 

The plan has been in effect approx- 
imately ten years. Each year a fund 
averaging about $500,000 has been 
treated as the consumers' share of 
earnings, and applied toward rate re- 
ductions the next year. Each year the 
company has made substantial earn- 
ings upon the rate base valuation. 

These earnings average about 9,5 
per cent. The Power Company's ener- 
gy output has grown nearly three- 
fold. Rate reductions have been 
continuous. 

Residential customers in Washing- 
ton formerly used about 450 kilowatt- 
hours a year for which they paid an 
average of nearly seven cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Today the residential customer 
pays a rate which averages less than 
3,5 cents a kilowatt-hour and his 
annual consumption has grown to 
940 kilowatt-hours. 

Public satisfaction with the sys- 
tem is evident- Company manage- 
ment, at first skeptical, is favorable. 

The question is frequently asked, 
*'Why has the Washington plcn not 
received wider application?" 

'"Refinements" may hurt the plan 

SEVERAL reasons may be suggest- 
ed; first, attempts to adopt the plan 
have invariably suffered because the 
simple rule of the original pattern has 
not been tried without refinements 
which usually destroy its value. One 
of these refinements is to apply all 
earnings over a fixed return toward 
rate reductions, thus destroying the 
cooperative profit-sharing principle 
and removing the incentive to econo- 
mies. 

Another reason is that the Wash- 
ington plan is based upon an agree- 
ment or determination of the value 
of property, a large task seldom initi- 
ated by operating companies and of- 
ten approached in trepidation by 
commissions, A third is the difficulty 
of establishing a method for handling 
depreciation of property. 

From the business viewpoint one 
of the most commendable features of 
the plan is that it works both ways. 
If the company's earnings should fall 
below seven per cent, action to in- 
crease rates is automatic— David J, 
Guy, Natural Resources Depf,^ V\ S- 
Charnher. 




'Velvet touch' 




• Puunding keys is a thing of the paiit, 
Vuu ruU your hintls over the keys af tWse 
new Monroe machines with the sanie 
V'dvctTtiui h that an organ ijit S4jftly pre>.ses 
the keys of his mimua!. 

This hew ca?»e ufaction, this new speed 
in uperathig calculating, listings aiid buuk- 
keeping niachines shuw up immediately 
in lu^ver cust of figuring* Per hour, per 
day, and per year^yuii get a greater output 
oi correct business figure work. SnjaJJ sbe 
and portability are other revolutionary fen- 
turescifthe^e new Monroe Machines. Here 
at last is a desk size bookkeeping machine, 
light enough to carry frt^ni desk to desk* 

Mtinroe was in a unique position to 



modern iice cumpktely the whole range of 
business figuring machinefi. It was a case 
uf adapting to listing and hi jok keeping 
n\achines the basic principles of simplicity 
compattiiest;^ speed, and flexibility that 
made the Mem rue the standard Adding- 
Calculator the world uv^^r, 

W'herev^er you are, there is a ^^on^oe 
office near you* A phone call wUl put one 
i>f these New Monroe machines to wurk 
on yuur own figures. 
Or you can uTite to 
Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co. , 
inc.. Orange, 
New Jersey, 



MONROE 



MONI^OE'S 
NATION WIDE 
FJGUfiH SfftVlCf 
OPERATES THROUGH 
130 FACTOftY- 
OWNED 
BRANCHES 
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The Conference for Recovery 




UJEST INDIES 
CIIRIBBEAN 



a. 



CAM 



l^EY io the real 

ihree years of Carib- 
bean cruising have 
made fhe Great 
White Fleet an able 
guide, a perfect host- 
Spotless liners < > . 
charmingly informal 
and supremely com- 
fortable • . . with all 
outside rooms, me- 
chanically ventilated. 
Outdoor swimming 
pools, dance orches- 
tras, celebrated ser- 
vice and cuisme- And 
veteran staffs who 
know Just what to da, 
what to see, in each 
exotic port. 



from NEW YORK 

—A wedd «eli?c*ioft 
of cruitei of to to 20 
d^yi variou&ly io 
HAVANA, JA- 
MAICA. Panama. 
COLO MEi A. COSTA 
RICA, GUATE- 
MALA. HONDURAS. 
Rat^i vary from $130 
to $245 minimam. 

«nd Sdturddyt. 



Similar 
"GUEST CRUISIS" 
from 
NfW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 



Apph any author tr**¥i agra^ *r 

Vnitvd ftuit Cftmpdnif^ i*tfr J, N&rth 
knrr. c»i U2 fifth /4^rtmi>, Srw Yuwk. 





l^KCK of cottfidenee is the greatest 
single obstacle to complete business 
recovery in the opinion of the 100 
business leaders who attended the 
Joint Business Conference for 
Economic Recovery recently held at 
White Sulphur Springs. W. Va, The 
Conference, called jointly by the 
U. S, Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, undertook to isolate the dif- 
ficulties business has encountered in 
the path of recovery and to point out 
means by which they might be over- 
come. 

In its declarations issued at the 
end of the meeting, the Conference 
discussed the NIRA, federal finance, 
relief, unemployment reserves^ agri- 
culture and other subjects and de- 
clared : 

Thf^re is ample work to bp done to ro- 
"liJire emiiloyment of all labor now Idle 
■dnd the yi}« of all capita ! that may be 
avonable. The accumulating^ unaatUtled 
requtrementg of the American people 
wiU teat the resourcefulness of our in- 
dustries for years to come. With IhU 
^oal so clearly before us, it is inconceiv- 
able that a way will not he found to re- 
lea.se our halting natkmal energies and 
bend our effortsj to its achievement. 

As a fundamental step in this di- 
rection, the Conference urged **defi- 
ntle evidence of a determined effort 
by Congress and the Administration 
I to balance the budget, including both 
ordinary and emergency expendi- 
tures, at the earliest possible date/' 

I Seeking limits to expenses 

IT added; *'Budget equilibrium 
should be attained primarily by limi- 
tation of expenditures rather than by 
increased taxation." 

Turning its attention lo relief, the 
Conference declared that *'society 
recognizes that distress should be 
relieved/' and set up certain prin- 
ciples as guides: 

Relief is not properly a function of the 
Federal Government. 

All forms of relief should be under 
local centralized control 

The relation of public works for the 
purpose of providing relief invites waste 
and definitely defers a balanced budget, 

Employment on useful public con- 
struction projects not created primarily 
for relief purpoBes should be encouraged 
that contjiiued idleness be avoided. 

As a preventive of future suffering, 
the Conference urged a thorough 
and sympathelic study of unemploy- 
ment reserves with a view to de- 
veloping the best means of solving 
tills problem but warned that **un- 
sound legislation at this time would 
prejudice the possibility of securing 
a satisfactory solution/' 



As the key to the immediate un- 
employment problem, the Conference 
urged stimulation of the construc- 
tion and other durable goods indus- 
tries and commended the National 
H<;ysing Act ** which provides for the 
ei^ection of dwellings with private 
capital under private initiative and 
for the establishment of a sound Na- 
tional Mortgage Banking system/* 

In the field of financing, the Con- 
ference emphasized the need of a 
* 'standard dollar with a lixed and 
unvarying gold content/' of banks 
privately owned and managed, of a 
holiday from banking legislation, and 
modification of the Securities Act. 

In discussing agriculture, the Con- 
ference declared that "it is essential 
that work and investment m agricul* 
ture and in industry earn a compar- 
able reward f**r the same effort and 
risk/' Although warning against **any 
arbitrary limitation or undue restric- 
tion of production, processing or dis- 
tribution," it did favor a program *'or 
removing marginal lands from pro- 
duction« 

Recommends new law^s 

POINTING out that the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act expires June 
16 of this year, the Conference recom- 
mended *that new emergency legisla- 
tion be enacted for a pei'iod of one 
year/' This legislation, it said, should 
be administered by an agency of at 
least five members with authority to 
approve or disapprove codes of fair 
competition in or affecting interstate 
commerce, voluntarily submitted by 
a representative group of a given in- 
dustry. 

The object of these codes, the 
Conference declared, should be "to 
aid in securing competitive conditions 
fair to producer, distributor and con- 
sumer, the restoration of credit and 
relief from that instability of mar- 
kets w^hich retards coincident increase 
in production and consumption/* La- 
bor pi~ovisions of the codes should as- 
sure employees the right to deal with 
employers either individually or col- 
lectively, directly or through repre- 
sentatives of their choice. 

This right of free bargaining was 
reemphasized in the section devoted 
to employment relations with the 
added statement that *'the Federal 
Government should not assume or at- 
tempt to control local relationships 
between employees and employers/* 

Turning to foreign trade, the Con- 
ference urged removal of the obsta- 
cles to expansion of American deal- 
ings abroad which, it said, are essen- 
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-mit filieatl with a wider lead tiiaii ever! 

* Important 1935 improvements^ including 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES, assure better performance and 
greater earnings for CMC truck buyers 

and the ability to out-earti in a more pronouoced way 
than ever before- 
More and more tbousaads of profit -minded truck 
buyers are swinging to General Motors Trucks. Even 
in the intensely competitive low*priced l^/i-ton field of 
usage, shrewd buyers are proving daily that it pays 
to invest a few dollars more for the quality^buih, ail- 
feature IVz-ton to 2- ton GMC T46. 
A phone call to your nearest General Motors bratich, 
distributor or dealer will bring you the bedrock facts. 
Representative models of the 1935 GMC line are now 
on display. 

♦NOTEWORTHY 1933 IMPROVEMENTS; 

Hydraulic brakee standard on all Ughl and medium-duty modeb; eentrifuae or cn»t nickel iron brake druniij; 
except ionaUy large braking gurfacei; increa^^ed fuel economy; incr eased pawer;increa6ed torque; dual- perform- 
ance rear axle available in 2-3 ton range; finer appearance — ^lopin^ radiator, skirted fenders* fender-mounted 
headlamps, drop-akirted i!abi« bonzontal louvres and optional i^oup of de luxe equipment (at slight exlrii cost)* 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS ami Trailers 

IVz TO 22 TONS 

tiE^^EHAL MOTOHM TltUl K CO* Tliui^ Puymi^ulM A%'iil]iibli>> ThruiiiCii Our Owd V. >l..i.r, Pa^TIAC, MIC UIGAIV 



ON THE BASIS of comparative specifications or 
that of work done and profits earned, cold logic 
on the one hand and actual facts on the other have 
proved that General Motors Trucks challenge the 
entire field. ImprovetBents^ gradual and unheralded, 
have won for every unit in the entire line the confix 
dence of an ever-increasing number of shrewd busi- 
ness men who judge truck value by the only sound 
yardstick, that of "earning ability" per dollar inveated- 

Now, at the start of 1935, Lmportant improvements, 
such as those listed below, assure still better perform- 
ance, still greater economy, the ability to out*perform 
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IRON FIREMAN 

cut Gasnier's fuel costs 




in this unique building 





tfiON FIXLMAN MASUFACTL iUNG CO. 
□ Make hting tvrwff D ^<rmtr □ ftcti4caM«J 




The GignicrSicfcotypc 
Foundry in Dcfrait t>^fr^«. 
» nal ten for a hc^ ; v: 
I'' ' '' * buiMjng It^ 
i( js It i> 

VI r ' The 



h*ve bfrn ^irjTinif the Gamier plane ^^ith 
L ' fuel co^c $avmi;¥ 

A coiaI 1^ . li.g, ju SIX yc^^ i>. oi $3000. 

"Our Iron Fireman burners have been running 
praciKJiffy Jjty and night since thrir inscalli- 
tion/* says M. F, Gagnicr. ' Wc have nothing 
hue good r ' jCfhcirpc'^ 

Ifyouj^ , a;»k far ty and 

report. The v jll show j ou r c ay lo 

savingi and iniproA'cmmti in your heating plant. 
ModciS for boilers up to joo h p. and for 
fiorncs. Quickly iiuuilcJ, lla y pavnjcfit^. 
Iron Fircniaji ManufaciuTtngCon^pany, Portland, 
Oregon ;Ckvelaj3d;Toronto. Deakrs every where 



tin! to complete busings recovery. It 
1 these obstacles as follows : in- 
: .1 ility of world currencies, quotas 
ind bounties, exchange restrictions. 

diHtTiminator>' ag? ' — 
gijvernniental debts 
meslie costs. 

In the field of transportation, the 
Conference for Recovery had these 
^suggestions : 

Maxlmurr) < 
for developn.' 
portAtion. 



r#»rtlflriit#»f« of t>«hllc ronv^^nJene^ and 
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Business Wants a New NRA 



IRON FIREMAN 



AUTOMATIC COAL lURNfi 



HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
I'nited Stales, through vote of its 
member organizattons, has gone on 
record as fav , . . « sent 

Xational lii Act 
lapse in June, two yturs utter its en- 
actment. But the Chamber voted at 
the same time to recommend new leg- 
islation that would salvage the good 
but not the bad features of the pres- 
ent law. 

The position is taken that industry 
should formulate its own rules of fair 
competition, the Government's part 
bcring confined to approval or veto. 
The new legislation would be limited 
to businesses engaged in or affecting 
interstate commerce. The Govern- 
ment's agency should be a board or 
tribunal appointed by the President. 
F*ro visions as to miiiimum pricc*s and 
I>rovisions for dealing with overca- 
pacity and overproduction would be 
allowed only when an industry show- 
ed the GQvernment*s agency that ex- 
isting conditions were destructive of 
sound competition, and madeclear that 
the provisions would be consistent 
with the public interest. The labor 
clauses wou!d be completely revised. 
Employees would be protected against 
coercion from any and every source. 
The majority rule of the National 
Labor Relations Board would be 
abrogated and minority groups or in- 
dividual employees would be allowed 
to bargain through their own repre- 
sentatives or deal independently re- 
I garding conditions of employment. 

Approval by large majortties 

I NEGATIVE votes on the proposi- 
tions ranged from a fraction of one 
per cent on the question of coercion 
of employees to almost 25 per cent on 
the question whether there should be 
new legislation. 
The propositions voted on are: 

1, Tlie National Industrial Recovery 
Act should be allowed to terminate in ac- 
cordance with prefient provUionB. 



.1 Any TT#*w 



n of the N 
Art new ri*K 

d. 

n should hr Urn- 



to fornmlate iind to put into c«t 



i>f fa I 

have on1> 
Without I 



n which re<* 

il. 



Hilton but with power to Indicate condl- 
hutis of ui : ' ■ I 

6. The < ntal aifericy should he 

a board mal appointed by the 

Fr< ;sident. 

7 Ho Ira of fair compeUtion fortnu- 
]a\i^d by a cletirly prepondoranl part of 
tin induttlry as Kulf-it h f»>T fho \hh ']r in- 
dustry with dye * I 
unit** and appro vi J 
aj^'t'ticy lihDuld be fiiluici/iibit? u^aiubt aU 
ri'tK i'riia in the inrhi»«try 

h. In any new 1- 
made unrnlHtnkak 
i^ainlng i ' ujUi i 

lives of ii Ttiploye* 
Hire lo act itu. -u- 

the right of a it I 
culk»rtively, or th- u i.,,n" i .n- 

dividual bargain in^* bt^in^ preclLidi^d, 

f*, It Hh- ; ' I- rnade ex? ' • " *l the 
right of I to ch< own 

represent. t to be f i • - : . coer- 

cion from any source. 

10, Thef «* :! f < r i.,T. < f fhi» 

cfinilitHJfi p 
in one tyj ■ , u 

a Condi hoii aguin.sl require inetU of mem- 
bership, or non-membrrhhip in ar>y type 
of labor organ IzaU on, 

11 HuleM of fair competition should al- 
wnys contain proviHion* for minimum 
wa^es, fur maxim urn hours of work, and 
against ehlkl labor. 

12. There should, upon reasonable no- 
tice, be an expreas right of trr ti 
correspfmdine to the right of ^ 
^ ■ ' I Hon of rult*» of f^m t^^nw 
] u have been approvfd» and 

il (J nght in the governmental 

agency. 

v " ' re should be an opportunH '. ' 
r uf an lndu#!tr>' lo entei 

i.^ - .> other than rules 
when approved by the 
agency, will be -r f 'T 
partie:* to the agi 

14. The new le, 
clear that Us proviinoiia, sio far as com- 
pliance with them is concerned^ super- 
sede any other statute which might ap- 
pear to conflict 
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.^REPUBLIC 

TRANSMISSION BELTING 



# Republic's many brands of rubber 
transmission belts are noted for their 
strength, flexibUicy, pulley • gripping 
surface, tow permanent stretch and 
even tension that bring power costs 
down to the minimum and provide 
long belt life. 

Through our cooperation with dis- 
tribiitors, a complete service on the 
proper choice and application URi 
of transmission belting is offer- 
ed to assure you of the great- ^ 
est satisfaction and economy* 

The Republic Rubber Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio 



IN POLICY. PRODUCT AHD PERFORMANCE 




The CommoditY 
Exchange 

(Continued from page IH} 
drama on the New York Exchange. 
NormaUy, with new crops coming 
onto the market from everywhere 
after the turn of the year, and Cuba 
trying to dispose of its remaining 
quota before the year ended, sugar 
should have entered a downward 
trend discounting in advance the un- 
healthy pressure likely during Janu- 
ary< So reasoned some December 
shorts. Theae interests sold futures 
short to the extent of about 25,000 
tons and remained on the short side 
as that month became **spot." They 
expected that Wall Street liquidation 
would enable them to cover their 
futures commitments pro fit ably, 
without actually delivering the sugar 
on the contracts. They knewi as did 
the trade, that no material amount 
of sugar was actually available in 
New York to tender on contracts. 

Liquidation, however, failed to de- 
velop as they anticipated. Now under 
' the old contract requirements- — since 
amended for new March contracts 
to include all types of sugars — the 
only sugar tenderable was Cuban 
stocks not in bond* This meant that, 
should longs insist upon delivery— 
and by remaining in their futures 
commitments without liquidating 
they would signify that insistence — 
the shorts would be forced to settle 
the contracts at arbitration. Cuba 
failed to withdraw its peg price and 
ruled that refiners could not sell their 
sugar here under their agreement at 
less than the peg leveL That washed 
out the last hope of the shorts, that 
possibly refiners would supply them 
with sugar enough to meet their 
obligations at lower than the peg 
levels* 

Settled by arbitration 

THE shorts were unable to tender 
delivery of their actual obligations. 
They were, therefore, forced to sub- 
mit their case to an arbitration com- 
mittee of the New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange and ask for a fair 
settlement price. Under the trading 
rules of the exchange, the price set 
was the closing **spot'' price on the 
last day permitted for tenders (2,08 
cents on December 24) plus a 25 
point penalty for the shorts' failure 
to deliver or 2,33 cents a pound. Be- 
fore the settlement was reached, how- 
ever, there was a long legal squabble 
with longs insisting on further penal- 
ties and a settling price asked of 2,93 
cents, which did not fail to reach 
Washington ears. It may yet be used 
as ammunition for further regulation ' 
of the commodity markets. 1 
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What Went Wrong in the Lumber Code 



{Continued from page 32) 
for sustained forest production. It was agreed that 
an initiai part of the enterprise of forest renewal was 
the duty and obligation of the proprietors of the private 
forests; and part of ii, equally vitaU the duty and obliga- 
tion of national and state governments to facilitate or- 
derly forest use and regeneration, I think it may be 
fairly said that the industry has done all that was ex- 
pected of it in the continued absence of the promised 
government cooperation- 

The extensive and responsible forest land proprietors 
have conducted their logging operations as required by 
the code since June 1, They have left seed trees, pre- 
served the immature trees, protected young growth, im- 
proved proteclion against forest fires, performed a cer- 
tain amount of planting and have generally left newly 
logged off lands in a timber productive condition* 

On the other hand, although chiliastic conservation- 
ists are in the saddles of a potent government, public 
agencies as yet have done nothing to extend to tree 
growing the financial and credit assistance which it has 
given to other industries lacking even the social signifi- 
cance of forestry* There has been little visible vigorous 
effort to persuade the state governments to reform the de- 
structive application to forests of the hoary property tax. 

Nevertheless, a dozen more large companies have al- 
ready been certified as having put their forests upon a 
permanent sustained yield, that is, self-perpetuating, 
basis. The area covered by these trail-blazei-s runs into 
millions of acres. Many others are on the way. In addi- 
tion, thousands of concerns are handling their forests in 
the consei^alive manner required by the code, without 
yet having attained the objective 
of sustained yield* That will take 
time. 

Where then do we stand* net, 
today? We were required to pre- 
*rve forests, save wood and 
grow trees for our children and 
yours. We wanted and were en- 
couraged to try to lift our in- 
dustry out of the mire of un- 
restrained price and wage com- 
petition. We were promised the 
protection of prices which would 
make sylvan immortality finan- 
cially practicable. The alluring 
rainbow of *'cost'protection'' has 
been withdrawn. The conserva- 
tion mandate remains. We can 
TOW trees. What we may be 
id for them depends on many 
things. 

For the sus pension of such 
''protections" as were being ob- 
tained from '"emergency mini- 
mum prices** we have largely, in 
y opinion— although the ma- 
rily of my associates in the 
industry do not agree with me 
—ourselves collectively to blame. 
The minimum price idea in the 
lumber industry was» from the 
start, something of a phantasm, 
because NRA never really had 
the courage to grapple the whole- 
salers into it, even though it ad- 



mitted that they, too. must be bound or it wouldn*t wor 
Manufacturers more and more, therefore, had to chooM 
between observing the prices dangled by wholesalers 
who offered some business and the minimum prices de- 
clared by the Code Authority or by NRA which offered 
no business. The organized lumbner wholesalers coul ' 
have been, wanted to be, asked to be, and thought the 
were, under the Lumber Code at the outset. But the 
manufacturers then would not have them in, much to 
the disappointment of wholesalers then, but not later, 
when they found many ingenious reasons why the 
should not be put under code responsibjlity. 



Production and wage provisions arc working 



I ' 'TION control so far has stood the gaff of 
r.. and the congestion of optimistic generosity. 

It works fairly well. It now must work better. Wages 
and hours have been subject to ordeals which have 
proved that they can be sustained, but only if reason- 
able, if supported by local sentiment* and policed by 
public authority. If the stricken lumber price structure 
means continuing dwindling income, back will go wag: 
and hours, perhaps not to where they were in the des* 
perate days of 1932, but thereabouts, and not all NRA's 
oxen nor all NRA*s horses will put them together again. 
Starvation knows no food titles, and local sentiment in 
matters of community livelihood has not yet learned to 
observe a distant federal authority. 

After a year of collective demand for minimum 
prices with increasing individual defiance of their en- 
forcement and after a painful whirl at effort to in- 
crease prices by reduc- 
ing them, it is possible 
that a fair foundation 
of sensible prices may 
be found in the mini- 
mum wages, maximum 
hours and production al- 
lotments if these are 
uniformly enforced- 
NRA has given us a key 
to orderly production 
and merchandising. It 
may not be the key we 
risked for but it is a key 
which we can use. It is 
workable. 

We will be much bet- 
ter off with a simpler 
code which can be made 
to work than with a 
more complex one which 
can't* But the oppor- 
tunity, under Govern- 
ment sanctions and su- 
pervision, for self -ad- 
ministered regulation of 
industry must be genu- 
ine and not the nebulous 
product which, during 
the experimental period 
of the past year, the 
whims of an heroic NRA 
in endless fiux and 
change have made of the 
Lumber Code. 




was 



IF. in the beginning, there 
probability that minimum prices could 
have been maintained by prompt action, 
the backing, filling and eternal delays 
of responsible public authority threw 
away for the industry any advantages 
of strategic position 
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cushioned!'' 




The new Underwood not only 
offers greater quiet, but increased 
typing speed and ease of opera- 
tion* It is more than ever ^^The 
Machine of Chatnpions/^ 

IF you are intcresied in imnmtd typ- 
ing proJiiCtmij then you will wane 
to inspect this newest of Underwoods. 
It*s a speed writing machine even when 
compared with those Underwoods that 
for a full quarter of a century won 
every World s Typing Championship. 

And if you are inrcresied in 
(jfimi opera imi, you will want to 
inspea the new Underwood 
too. It is far more quiet, for 



at strategic points throughout this new 
machine, cushioning devices have been 
employed to absorb noise^ vibration 
and shock. 

The new Underwood, in addition 
to CUSHIONED TYPING, oflFers a 
long array of new improvements and 
features . . . features designed to promote 
speedy accuracy, durability, simplicity 
. . . features that include the new and 
exclusive Champion Keyboard. 

The weld's largest manufacturers of 
typewriters invite you to inspect the 



new Underwood at the nearest Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher branch. Or, if you 
prefer, just telephone or write for a 
demonstration on your own work and 
in your own office. Ever)' Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by nation-wide, 
company -owned Underwood Service. 



TypewriUr Divi$hn 
UNDERWOOD ELIIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

Carbon P4tptr, Ribhom and etthrr Supp/Us 
342 Madfsoa Avcoae. New York.N.Y. 
Jtf/cjr and Servke Every ti'iieri 




The New 

Underwood 5/-.^^ typewriter 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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HELP WHEN NEEDED 



His job ofien h all the employee 
liai usydlly lie cannot be- 

quedih If to hrs wife end chtyren* 

GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 

can continue the pay roll for the 
family end makes lasting friond- 
ships. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 




You may be hard 
to get to — through 
the front door 

Perh*ips you art well barricaJeit 
by secretaries, infurmarjun (Jevlis, 
etc, thrini^h the diy . . . but when 
night fjilh yuur pl^ni, your ex- 
pensive equipment, the invest- 
ments uf your stock holJcrs mjy 
be at the mcicy of vanJals anJ 
thieves. 

Stewart Non CJimbable Chain 
Link Wijc Fence STOPS them 
nil . . , it ileBne^ a buunJ^ry lhat 
says * NO TRP.SPASSING*' and 
means it. 

e # • 

— and where distinction and 
beauty are t>f etjiijil impi>rta<ice to 
protection, Stewart Iron Fences 
afid Gate^ have become pupular 
ftir suburban homci and estates. 

For information on either bu%i* 
neis or icMdcntial Fence — wnic 

THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS COMPANY, Inc, 

104 Stew«rt Block 
CINCINNATI, OHJO 



Let s Have a Sane Sales Tax 
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(Continued from page S8) 
ber of Commerce, are trying to ob- 
tain uniform methods of collection 
by brackelft, but have been unable to 
get ful! lent on this. Experi- 

ence iii'. :hat the amount col- 

lected by the honest retailer under 
I the optional markup or bracket sys- 
I lem is less than 70 per cent of the 
tax, so that he must pay a heavy 
privilege tax over what he» as agent 
of the state, collects from the con- 
sumer. 

The optional method, at the discre- 
tion of the merchant, is the worst 
possible plan for collecting the tax. 
Whatever the method, it should be 
prescribed by the tax commission so 
as to be uniform and mandatory on 
all vendors. 

AfKxing stamps is ttnpracdcal 

THE only stamp method heretofore 
used for collecting taxes has been to 
aflSx stamps to each item purchased 
as proof that the tax has bt^en paid. 
The stamp shows only the aniQunt 
of tax collected. This method has 
I been found impractical in operation 
because of the difficulty of giving 
change to the purchaser when the 
tax is only a fraction of a cent. For 
instance, on the basts of a three cent 
IBX, if a purchaser should buy a 37 
cent article, it would be necessary to 
affix a stamp corresponding to this 
tax, and then for the seller to cal- 
culate the stamp to be used as 
change, and to be given back to the 
consumer^ — an obviously impractica- 
ble procedure. There is, however, a 
simple, equitable, exact and inexpen- 
sive method for collecting the tax at 
the uniform rate required by the law. 
No calculation whatever is necessary 
of the whole or fractional cent, hence 
there are no delays or com|)lications 
in making sales. 

This method, not heretofore used, 
involves the use of coupons showing 
the number of cents or dollars for 
which the merchandise is sold. Each 
coupon also has printed on its face 
the amount of tax corresijondtng to 
the particular purchase. 

The purpose of placing the money 
value of the purchase on the coupon 
is to make it easy for both buyer and 
seller to tell at a glance the right 
coupons to use. For instance, if the 
merchandise costs 37 cents the buy- 
er would pay to the seller tax cou- 
pons totaling on their face 37 cents. 

The purpose of placing on the cou- 
pons also the corresponding tax 
amount is to show both seller and 
buyer the actual tax paid on the pur- 



chase. This has an important, favor* 
able psychological effect on the buy- 
er, who. without this and with only 
Uie number of money units of the 
purchase shown on ^n, might 

have a feeling of in is io the 

amount of tax. 

The information printed on the 
coupon will show that the amount of 
the tax is so small for ordinary pur- 
chases that there will be practically 
no sales resistance against the pay- 
ment of this tax. 

The state would distribute these 
coupons to the buying public for cush 
through designated n^enls. w^hich 
should include all r just as 

the United States nent dis- 

tributes postage stamps through 
iHjst offices. 

For convenience of the buyers, cou- 
pons would be sold in booklets of as- 
sorted denumi nations to provide tax 
on purchases of Sl^OO, $5>00, §10.00 
and so on. For instance, a purchaser, 
in a state having a three jier cent 
sales tax, entering a store b^t having 
no coupons, would buy a $l.t)t) book 
for three cents, $^.ob book for 15 
cents, or a $10 book for 30 cents, and 
could then use coupons from these 
booklets to pay sales taxes at any 
retail store in the state. 

Upon making a purchase, the buy- 
er would detach coufions with a face 
value equal to the purchase price and 
hand them to the seller who, in the 
presence of the buyer, would cancel 
them. 

The merchant would retain these 
cancelled coupons to be turned in to 
the state as credits on his taxes de^ 
termined by his gross receipts* 

For instance, on a purchase of 
goods worth $4.12, the buyer would 
hand the seller coupons having face 
value of $4.12, Small type on the cou- 
pons would also show the actual tax 
paid — 12.36 cents. 

Advantages of using coupons 

THIS method is simple, uniform and 
exact. Since it involves no question 
of giving change for fractions of a 
cent, or any other calculation, every- 
one can easily understand it. Since 
the buyer detaches the coupons while 
the seller figures the purchase cost 
there is no delay or difficulty at time 
of purchase due to the tax payment. 
Summarizing, the principal advan- 
tages of the new coupon method are: 

1. The necessity of c^^ ^ . , 
amount of tax on each it sale 
is eliminated, since the pun - * i wuuld 
usii coupons in the i^amu denomination 
as the sale price. 

2. The plan would require a minimum 
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TRUCK NEWS! 
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amount of educalional propaganda to 
the public to obtain their cooperation, 

3. The atate would have the use of this 
tax money in advance of saleei. 

4. The consumer wouid know at the 
time of purchase the exact amount of 
tax paid. 

5. The possibility of the tax being non- 
collect iblo from the merchant due to 
failure to report, inadequate records, or 
other excuses would be eliminated, 

6. The exact tax would be collected on 
every sale and, if coupons should be 
lost, the state would not be penalized by 
such loss. The unreasonably hij^^h per- 
centage rates on small purchases would 
be elini mated. 

7. The monthly reports of sales made 
by merchants would determine the tax 
to be paid and would be a close check 
on the i^ates of tax books, but if these 
reports are incorrect, the visible evi- 
dence of the payment by cancelled cou- 
pons assure-i full payment. The mer- 
chant turns in all his cancelled coupons 
periodically as credits on his sales tax, 
calculated on his gross retail sales. 

8. Checking the enforcement of the 
law would be extremely simple, as both 
buyer and seller would be parties to the 
payment and would be made parties to 
the oU'ense of evasion under the regu- 
lations. Spot checking would be easy. 
The amount of the tax on any saJe would 
in general be so small as to make it not 
worth the risk for the buyer and seller 
to be in collusion to avoid payment of 
the tax. 

9. The handling of the tax by the re- 
tailer would be exceedingly simple and 
quickly performed, as he would only be 
required to receive coupons and account 
to the state for those given by him to 
consumers. 

10. This method would obviate the 
numerous make-shift methods now be- 
ing used in various states for the collec- 
tion of this tax. 

Based on eKperience in a nuniber 
of states where sales taxes have been 
ia force, tliis method would cure 
most of the evils heretofore encoun- 
tered In sales taxing, and would pro- 
vide an enforcement method that 
would make the sales tax as nearly 
painless as any tax can be. 

Centralized collection 

TAXES collected in this way could 
be apportioned to general state oper- 
ationSt to counties and to municipali- 
ties in proportion to what they pay. 
In fact, to simplify collection, it 
might be a good idea for the Federal 
Government to collect a uniform 
sales tax and rebate it to the states 
in proportion to the amount paid. 
This would save huge sums by elimi- 
natlng duplicating tax collection 
agencies and would assure uniform- 
ity of method* 

No tax is pleasant and there will 
always be opposition to any kind of 
tax proposed, but taxes are necessary 
for essential government service and 
we might as well recognize that we 
must accept those classes of taxation 
that give us the least pain and suffer- 
ing in their payment, that give the 
broadest base and are fair to every- 
body. 




TAKE the last element of chance 
out of truck buying. You can 
be sure of predetermined perform- 
ance by intelligent use of the Reo 
Ability Rating System. 

Quickly and efficiently, this system 
gives the information every truck 
buyer should know: (l) Gross load 
capacity of the truck; (2) Percent 
of grade it will climb in high gear 
with full load; (5) Safe loaded 
speed on level roads. 

Every Reo salesman is equipped to 
study your needs and make correct 
recommendations. He can help 
prevent the costly error of buying 
transportation that may out fit 
your particular job* 



IV2-TOW SPEEOWACON 
STAKE BODY 



Streamlined for style— powered for 
speed and pull— built and balanced 
for extraordinary wear— the new 
Reo 1/2- ton and lVV-tt>n Speed- 
wagons represent the outstanding 
values in this company's 30 years 
of superior value building. 

Before buying any truck ask for 
details of this exclusive plan. Con- 
suit any Reo dealer. Find out for 
yourself the sound reasons for pay- 
ing only a few dollars more than 
the cost of the lowest price trucks 
for a lot more economy and service. 

WRITE fur Reo*s Extra Viilue Disc Next fo see- 
ing artd driving the new Rro truckt^ iht; sfmpU»t 
way of judj^ing their eicceptiunjl quality' it to 
compare them point by point with other trutki. 
Rfu Speed wagons range fri»ni < ^ to 4-6 ton.% m- 

horn S i9S up^ Li,insinti;, plus tax, 



STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS 
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MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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400 MILES 
400 MINUTES 



ON THE 



FASTEST 
TRAIN 

American Continent 

Ipi BETWEEN 

Chicago-Milwaukee 

AND 

St. Paul-Minneapolis 

Only 7 hours between 
Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, «5 miles — 80 
mifiytes — between Chi- 
CAgii and Milwaukee, The 
*'400- * shonens the time by hour^i between 
eastern and southern points mnd St. Paul 
or Minneapotis. Far in3itance: C>nly about 
l4 hours from Cincinnati Detroit, 15 
hours— New York, 27 hours ^ — Bo&tDiii 
32 hours. 




NaRTHBOtIND 

At. Milwiokcc , 4:50 pni 
Ar. Si. Piul * . 10:30 pa 
At. MianuiNilis . H rOO IM 



SOUTHBOUND 

If. Minftapolii - 3:00 I 
Lt. St. Pant . . 3:10 | 
Lf. iawmktt . 9:10 I 
Ar. Clucaifl, . . 10 10 I 



AT YOUR SERVICE DAILY 

SPEED! It-j'ki' i hiiM^ii Iscc irtirriitMin — 
m 6usjn«s& 0«y. 

EQU tPM EN Tl Full-^ize, stanfLud itccl w\. 

S pd L in u\,i.um iu rim b\ 

AIR CONDITIOHCDI Pure, cl«n m\t. 
\\ i\htd, 1 btrmi>vt4ticj Jl K wftrmed or 
cuulcd. jiccurdinK lu the ^i;mM>^ 

LOCOMOTIVES! N?%' — powerful. Cap- 
■bit; ui uv^r 100 mitcf mn hour. 

ROADBED! Neul^' baJU^icd %nd condi^ 
[14, MIL J. Jkivv mkkI f jiiK, rcittjUfi> inspccinJ 
hy i}it; mjrvdous Sperrv "tiletlric Eye". 
Supifr tlervauofi Curves, Smooch, comlari* 
mhW ridjntf. 

SAFETY I For 4 coDScaiiive yetrs **Nortti 
\V L-Mcrn"^ hris wqn the Awud lor sftfeiy 
Axiiung ctfcvs A riulro«d5* 

The **^** hat l*tkeft ih pUct among 
Amtriiti 's/oremQil fratni. It rare haplff 
i&pta^* it ai ike dtfifasai^/mrpairms. 



$1,000 Prize Contest 

A%k t'tir p4rticylafs 
for infotmatsm appiy to anyC. & IT, reprtient^ttiv* 

E- THOMSON, PA)i«ni«r Tn&c Muui£«r 
400 W, Mutisoa St., CbiCMIo 

CHICACfO 4 

NORTH WESTERJ 



Why Industry Hesitates 



fCmitinued from page 26) 
takable in design. The right reserved 
to the CongreHs to authorize dams in 
the regulation of interstate com- 
merce is no broader than the right 
of Congress under the war power to 
build plants to manufacture any com* 
modity conceivably necessary for 
consumption by armies or people in 
time of war. 

While waiting for the war» these 
war plants could be operated, so 
called economic waste would be 
avoided and the benefits of the cheap 
prices and inBlallment peddling could 
be extended to the people, should the 
Administration's notion as applied to 
power and cheap appliances be sus- 
tained by the courts. The principle is 
the same* 

The fact that the Constitution pro- 
vides for neither has proved no deter- 
rent. The definite and tentative an- 
nouncements of budgets, mammoth 
even in these days, for continuing 
federal proprietary projects in the 
name of emergency relief and plan- 
ned economy, calls for a searching 
analysis of the proprietary functions 
which foim the underlying basis of 
the vast program. 

A violation of constitutional 
theory which threatens the solvency 
of the government itself and the right 
of every citizen to choose any lawful 
avocation with assurance that the in- 
vestment will be immune from Gov- 
ernment competition is not to be re- 
garded with the ilKomened leniency 
which tolerated violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Business asks reasonable freeijom 

NOW, what are the consequences of 
federal absorption of the functions 
of business? 

Industry cannot survive half social- 
ist and half liberal; half collectivist 
and half American. That does not 
mean that any business has the right 
to be free from regulation or social 
control. Regulation is the function of 
government and has been from the 
beginning. We should be shocked at 
the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man Act. This Act obviously needs 
rational amendment so that industry 
may aspire to a reasoned self-de- 
termination under public sanction 
but no American business within my 
knowledge desires a laL^sez faire pro- 
gram or immunity from legislation 
reasonably designed and intended to 
protect the public interest. All the 
talk about industry demanding rug- 
ged individualism is mere nonsense. 
American business has for years im- 



portuned Congress to relieve It under 
public sanction of some degree of the 
rugged individualism demanded by 
the Sherman Act, 

Industry welcomes a government 
of laws, it welcomes rational ad- 
ministrative checks subject to rea- 
sonable protection against arbitrary 
action. 

But this does not mean that any 
industrj' welcomes or is under any 
obligation to acquiesce in regulation 
by federal competition or federal 
operation* 

Regulation hurt railroads 

AT any time, and under any condi- 
lionSt government competition with 
those functions which are local in 
character is unwarranted and un- 
necessary. And even on a broader 
scale, I personally believe that, if the 
Administration had amended the 
Sherman and Interstate Commerce 
Acts to permit the railroads to pool 
traffic and facilities under their own 
organization, our transportation sys- 
tems would not have been broken 
by federal control at a cost to the 
Treasury of a billion and a half. 

So far as industry's use of trans* 
port at ion is concerned, there was 
never a time when it could afford to 
pay the cost of transportation so 
well as during the high profit years 
of the war* Yet the Government de- 
liberately forced a deficit, to be paid 
out of the Treasury, and left the rail- 
roads subject to the necessity of 
spasmodic horizontal rate increases 
in a declining market when federal 
control ended. 

So far as recovery is concerned, 
the intervention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the conduct of any busi- 
ness is fatal and indefensible. Those 
modest segments of American busi- 
ness with which I am associated 
have, without exception, cooperated 
with the Administration in its recov- 
ery program. Hence when I state 
that my chief criticism of the recov* 
ery program up to this time has been 
its political criticism of industry, its 
unmllingness to permit recovery to 
be industrial rather than govern- 
mental or political, my constructive 
purpose will be understood. It is ob* 
vious that any recovery for agricul- 
ture or for the workers in industry 
must be ba.sed on industrial recovery. 
Abuses of the past are waters over 
the dam and were themselves due 
primarily not to industry but to the 
failure of Government itself. Human 
nature is changeless. 

If the Government pursued a mind- 
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less cQursep either m its affirmative 
policies or by non-action, nothing waa 
to be gained by continued tirades 
against the iniquities of the industri- 
al and commercial mechanism. 

So far as recovery is concerned, 
even if the Administration were dis- 
posed to revolutionize our social and 
industrial systems for some unknown 
substitute, the time to do it is not 
in a depression. Such experiments 
should be undertaken when there has 
been assured advance toward recov- 
ery and when a Government disposed 
to be radical would have national 
socialization as its sole problem with- 
out the additional burden of nation- 
wide unemployment and distress. 

We have a quaint provincial cus- 
tom in Alabama which contemplates 
that when in due course some errant 
citizen is sentenced to be hanged and 
falls sick before the date appointed, 
he is first treated and revived before 
he is asked to march to the scaffold. 
I think the same principle might be 
extended to industry if it is to be 
taken over either by direct usurpation 
of function by the Government or by 
sentence to death by competitive 
strangulation, 

I pass by as self-obvious platitudes 
the certainty that governmental 
operation of business is industrially 
and technically sterile, is deadly to 
invention, and is basically inconsis- 
tent with necessity for risk, adven- 
ture in industry and for discovery. 
Government operation of business 
defies the law of obsolescence^ it is 
wholly unable to adjust itself to a 
rapidly changing technique^ and runs 
counter to the law of human progress 
based on trial and error, on prompt 
liquidation of failure, on the inexor- 
able necessity of confining risk and 
failure to individual units and not 
saddling them upon a state or the 
nation* 

Congress cannot run indusif y 

POLITICAL organisms which are 
not faced by economic necessity to re- 
treat from error or to ciieck it ignore 
these laws of growth* Neither Con- 
gress itself nor any agency respons- 
ive to Congress is fitted to enter into 
the complex game of industrial or 
commercial business* Would it be 
possible for some Mephistopheles 
having a deadly enmity for the 
American people to invent a more 
cruel agency for their destruction 
than to break open the barrel-head 
of proprietaii^' business in the Con- 
gress of the United States ? That the 
Federal Government is breaking in 
that barrel-head is not subject to 
denial and even now the lineal heirs 
of Credit Mobilier, of Reclamation 
fiascos and carpet bag subsidies of 
railroads are moving on Washington 




GO FAST! GO EMPRESS 
TO THE ORIENT! 

"Go Empress" means the short, fast rouie to the Oriem. It means, too, 
renowned meals and service ... the luxury of spacious decks and rooms . . . 
the cheerful informality of sport and talk and gala parties as you go. 
10 DAYS TO YOKOHAMA . . . The Pacific s fastesc crossing is via Direct 
Express Route. Eta press of Asia and Empress of Russia. 
OR VIA HAWAII • • . You can also sail to Honolulu in 5 days^ then on to 
Yokohama in 8 days more. Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada* 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. Orient 
fares include passage to and from Seattle, Reduced round-trip fares . . . 
First and Tourist Qass. And low -cost Third Class on all 'Tmpresscs.'* 
PLAN YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR A wide variety of routes. Spend 
what you wislu Take 90 d.iys or up to two full years. New low rates. First 
Class and Tourist Class. Ask for programmes of inclusive-cost tours. 
Information from your own agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada* 
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• POPULAR FALLACtES OF ADVIRTISING* 



We'll Advertise When Things 



Get Better 



In business, doing nothing about 
problem never is the solution. The 
[reason: Somewhere, somebody else 
)robabIy is doing something. 
Today, all over the country, 
lanagement is shaking itself 
From its lethargy. Business men 
lee certain lines slowly gaining in 
lies. They see other lines stopping 
their downward trends. They sense 
willingness to spend, rather than 
:Iutch money, on the part of con- 
[Burners. 

As a result, advertising appropriations 
l^pre being stepped up. In 11 months of 
^■934, 23'* more was spent in national 
^■nagazines than in the corresponding 
^HKmths of 1933. Similar increased ex- 
'^^«iditures are being made in radio, 
^^ewspaper advertising, and outdoor dis- 
^Klays. This is the strongest indication 
^B|iat somebody is doing something 
^^roout getting business. A waiting policy 
^^^^ become dangerous now. 




Al 

t> fhli sprrad brforr 

2* ' iiificM mm, their 

ch * buainra •ufTm 

likrwiar from l«]l»cioui thlnkifii — 



Nation*! BimiKUi h»« fmiKhi 
popuUir faJlucirt af rv 
ntm. That it one rcA»i<. it 
holds the loymlty of itt re^dm. 



It is fallacious reasoning to say, ' We 11 
advertise when things get better/* It ii 
wiser to say, '*We"ll study trends and 
increase our advertising to help make 
things get better/* It isn*t the "times" 
. , . it's the buying mood of prospects 
that counts . . . and it's advertising that 
stimulates the buying mood 
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2 60,0 00 CIRCULATION 

ruiLISHfD MONTHLr AT WASHIN«TQN lY THE UNITED STATES CHAMIER OF COMMERCI 
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with their budget bludgeons polished 
for the kilL 

By this I do not mean that the 
Government should give up any of its 
accepted functions. I have no quarrel 
with those routine functions which 
are truly governmental in character, 
such as highways, the post office, or 
similar activities. These involve no 
crash into industries which are serv- 
ing the American people. 

Contrast the modest and scientific 
method of the Bureau of Standards, 
of Mines, the research staffs in Agri- 
culture, with the Government's most 
recent entry into the field of com- 
petitive business — the vast volumes 
of propaganda, the arrogance of 
those in charge, their insatiate 
thirst for publicity that recently de- 
manded that the Government seize 
the channels of the air for what they 
were pleased to call educational work* 
Now I am perfectly willing for an 
off-color merchant to overadvertise 
shoddy goods, but something instinc- 
tive in me recoils from the same pro- 
cedure by the Federal Government. 

Government to regulate only 

I HAVE no reactionary attitude in 
this matter. I am a liberal in that I 
am opposed to those groups which in- 
sist that the function of government 
is to help that class which is able to 
seize political power, whether it be 
tariff barons at one end of the social 
spectrum or the revolutionists at the 
other. I am opposed to the philosophy 
of that other group which considers 
that it is the function of Government 
to leave economic individualism un- 
adjusted to social requirements, I be- 
lieve that the true function of gov- 
ernment is to adjust and regulate in 
its proper field, to provide sanctions 
subject to reasonable and constitu- 
tional limitations, to deal with mo- 
noplies and confederations. 

I am sure that the industries com- 
posing the membership of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has no 
disposition to make a bargain with 
the Administration in consideration 
of its fine assurances of cooperation- 
The Administration now has and has 
always had that cooperation. But 
these business men undoubtedly have 
the reasonable right to request as- 
surances that the program of this 
Administration contemplates a sys- 
tematic retreat from the present all 
time high water mark of proprietary 
functions. 

Recovery and a robust industry for 
worker and owner do not lie in that 
direction* Nor do they lie in the di- 
rection of appropriation of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to extend the 
destructive competition of a current 
federal agency with one of the few 
basic businesses of the United States 



which has remained solvent through- 
out the depression and which, with 
rare exceptions, has continued to pay 
reasonable returns on investment. It 
would seem that any sound concep- 
tion of budget balancing would re- 
strict these enormous expenditures 
not applied for relief purposes either 
to aid industry to its own feet or to 
provide services not already provid- 
ed. But that is not the case. And 
grave danger lies ahead. Unless the 
Administration can more clearly 
assert its acceptance of the principle 
that the function of Government is 
government, and not competitive 
business, it is certain that departures 
from this principle will continue. 

What is the remedy ? 

The remedy is, first, appeal to the 
Administration; second, appeal to 
the courts and, finally, to the people. 
All three are rights secured under 
the constitution. But rights become 
wrongs when their orderly assertion 
is denounced by the agencies which 
are charged with their violation. 

The most tragic consequence of 
government competition is that there 
can be no cordial cooperation from 
the people and no instinctive respect 
for a competitor which uses its vic- 
tims' taxes and its dominant advan- 
tages in furtherance of competitive 
business. 




Ask TIME- 

HE Knows 

What is the best pipe for 
soil, waste, vents and down- 
spouts? Time— that Tough 
Old Tester— says it's Reading 
Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron, Specify by service re- 
cords and you'll never 
specify wrong. 



For in formation 
regarding pipe 
problems, write 



READING IRON COMPANY 

r.iu.kJk.9Ji.k.t»j.Jk . 




THE HAND OF THE 
TAX-GATHERER 

tjtftHxfrum eampamtA i>i th^ AKmriutrd 
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Taxes 



A TOTAL of U different kinds of 
tiiXea art* levied upon t'om|jaiiie^ 
in tit*! A!^^oi'i□te^l Syjjieiii, There are in 
addition, niatiy ft'ei^^ duiie^if and levies 
p^iid to rejii^iilotory bodies ^ell in- 
direct ta\es iiM luded in the prire^ paid 
fur nuHiitf jt-tureil jrlii'len. Hert^ iire ii 
do/eri of lii^ M laxer^t 




real property 
priiu*! revenue 
inrome 
'Jt^/t energy 
capital j^tot k 
fraiH'hl-**; 



i^tamp taxe^ 

l^eneration 

person ill propi*rty 

fcaf^oline 

loan» 

liren^e taxe« 



Tuxet on A^!»iJCtateJ rompantes 
u mounted to Sl(1,966«0OP during the 12 
months ended Seplenihef KU 1911. Thi;* 
amount rtrpre'^ent!!^ an inrreii^e uf 26^^ 
■hiring the preceding 12 ntoiilbs. und an 
inrreaheof (iH% ^im i- l^ei ernher 31, l*J3n. 

If this could have hern 

pjj^^Hed along to oistomera in<itead ol to 



governing bodie<^, it ^vonld hove been 
^ulEdent to i^upply free elertric si^rvire 
for one year to more than ^25,OU0 re^i^ 
dentiai cu»tomeri^. 

Or it wiinid pay the annu:d interest 
ut% more lhan S219,U0lUm(l »f ?,et uritie* 
iit the rule of 

The po^^Nible effect K of increased taJta- 
lion on utility inve^ilments i^as one of 
the rejjiionii fur I he 1*1 an of Reiirrange- 
nienl of Debt Capitalization of As^soci* 
aled Gaii and fvleeirie Coni|)nny* The 
|in rpo^^e of 1 1j V Vhm i ^ t o p ro v ide a mean^i 
Cif iii!>uranie a^ain^'t aiiver^e develop* 

#nients und 1t> protect (lie in- 
lere?-t?f of the more than 3011- 
(Hlfi Ait^oeiated hecurit^ hold- 

ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

ITHACA, NEW ^ O B K 
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A Sound Product plus 
Finance Service 

which enjoys the public's confidence 

. . . if you have a combination 



1 



of these two, you hove a 



soles weapon of proven 



J 



power and efficiency. 

N 

As the country's largest independent financing orgon- 
i^otion, C. I. T. has a long record of service to 
manufacturers ond merchants in more than 80 lines 
of business, including practically all the machinery 
and equipment trades. 

Offer liberal C LT, terms and let your customer buy 
without having to draw heavily on his cash. Engage 
C. L T. Financing Service and keep your own funds 
liquid. Moreover all credit details and collections 
may be entrusted to C LT. with confidence that they 
are in safe hands. 



« 

1 



Have our representative call and, without obligotion^ 
discuss freely your Financing needs. 




Affiiiafed Operating Compo/iies with Heod Office i in Nmw York, Chktigo, Son Frand$col 
Toronto, Canada. Also Comphiely funcHoning locof finance Offfces in the Prtncipot CtHeMg 

Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 



Executive OFTice$r 



One Pork Ave., New York 



Unff COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST COR PORATI ON — C A P I TAi AND SURPLUS OVER $75,000,000 



What Bankers and Investors Discuss 



People who regard the New Deal 
as a Santa Claus on a cash basis 
should peruse with care President 
Roosevelt s $8,500,000,000 budget for 
the 1935-36 fiscal year. It hints at 
what will be slipped into the coun- 
try's sock during that year. 

Four items make up the Presi- 
dent's proposals for federal expendi- 
tures during the fiscal period which 
will open July 1. 1935» and close June 
30, 1936. These four items are: 

Relief and recovery, with the accent 
on relief, $4,582,000,000, 

Public debt interest and retirement, 
11,511,000,000. 

National defense and veterans' com'^ 
pensatlon^ |11, 497,000,000. 

Departmental expenses, $825*000,000. 

Together, these four species of gov- 
ernmental costs — depression^ debt, 
defense, and departments — account 
for $8,415,000,000 of the $8,520,000,- 
000 which President Roosevelt pro- 
poses to spend in 1935-36, The other 
$105,000»000 13 scattered under mis- 
cellaneous headings. 

These four items also spell out a 
fifth : deficit. Against the expendi- 
tures of $8,520,000,000 the President 
has budgeted revenues of $3,992,000,- 
000, leaving an excess of expendi- 
tures, or a deficit, of $4,528,000,000. 

Hunger and a promise 

ALTHOUGH it comes as no surprise 
to anyone who had been reading the 
newspapers, this deficit, which ranks 
among the largest in America's 
peacetime history, is the most sig- 
nificant part of the President's bud- 
get. It connotes a basic shift in the 
New Deal's fiscal poticy, 

A year ago Mr, Roosevelt intended 
that June 30, 1935, should see the 
end of recurring federal deficits and 
that the 1935-36 fiscal year should 
bring, instead of the $4,528,000,000 
deficit he now predicts, the first bal- 
anced budget since 1930. In January, 

1934, the President had told Con- 
gress : 

The Government should plan during 
the remainder of this calendar year to 
bring its 1936 expend itiires, including re- 
covery and relief, within the revenues 
expected in the fiscal year 1936 — We 
should plan to have a definitely balanced 
budget for the third year of recovery. 

Newspaper men who In January, 

1935, attended the President's special 
press conference on the budget re- 
minded him of his promise made a 
year before. He retorted in effect : 

''Suppose you were President of 



the United States, and when the time 
to make a new budget arrived, five 
million people were starving — starv- 
ing, mind you. Would you let them 
starve because of a promise you had 
made on January 1, 1934?'* 

This is the White House answer 
to those who remember the pledge 
of a year ago. Plans have gone awry. 
Relief must continue unabated. To 
pay for relief out of current revenues 
would require a doubling of the al- 
ready crushing tax load. Therefore, 
the deficits must continue. 

The new budget policy 

WITH the budget policy of a year 
ago junked, what is going to replace 
it? When will the Government start 
living within its income? President 
Roosevelt is setting no more definite 
dates, but he has enunciated a new 
and plainly worded policy to replace 
the one he found untenable. This 
year the President said in his budget 
message : 

We have not reached a point at whirrh 
a complete balance of the budget can be 
obtained. I am, however, submitting: to 
the Congress a budget for the fiscal year 
1936 which balances except for expendi- 
tures to give work to the unemployed. If 
this budget receives the approval of the 
Congress, the country will henceforth 
have the assurance that with the single 
exception of this item, every current ex- 
penditure of whatever nature will be 
fully covered by our estimates of cur- 
rent receipts. Such deficit as occurs will 
be due solely to this cause, and it nnay 
be expected to decline as rapidly as pri- 
vate industry is able to reemploy those 
who now are without work. 

The budget, in other words, will 
automatically balance itself when the 
need for feeding and clothing the un- 
employed disappears or can be hand- 
ed back to the states. 

Debts by any other name-> 

SNAPPED Rep. Carl Mapes (Rep,, 
Mich* ) in reply, *'This business of an 
ordinary and an extraordinary bud- 
get doesn't mean anything. All debts 
have to be paid, don't they?" 

Relief is cheaper 

TO GO back now to the first four 
items we cited as making up the bud- 
get, only the first, relief and re- 
covery, curiously enough, shows any 
reduction compared with similar 
costs for the current fiscal year. Pub- 
He debt servicing will increase from 
$1,308,000,000 this year to ?1,511,' 



000,000 in 1935-36- National defense 
and veterans' costs —with the cost 
about evenly divided between them — 
will advance from $1,158,000,000 to 
S1497,000,000. Departmental ex- 
penditures f, incidentally, the budget 
promotes TVA from the ranks of a 
temporary agency to the status of a 
continuing department) will jump 
from $603,000,000 to $825,000,000. 

RFC loans restricted 

RELIEF and recovety costs, admit- 
tedly the most necessary of them all, 
are singled out for reduction. Only 
$4,582,000,000 is allocated for these 
purposes in 1935-36 compared with 
$5,260,000,000 in 1934-35, 

Part of this apparent l eduction re- 
suits from the fact that the President 
hjis eliminated entirely from his 
1935-36 budget the New Deal's 
sprawling credit agencies such as the 
RFC and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, He intends that their 1935-36 
loans shall be restricted, and a con- 
siderable restriction it is, to the 
amount they can collect on their old 
loans. They will thus become wash 
items, and on this ground the Presi- 
dent has ignored them, lowering his 
amounts for relief and recovery. 

Doubts still remain, however, about 
the adequacy of $4,000,000,000 for 
a work relief program embracing 
3,500,000 persons. This, like Topsy, 
may just grow, tilting the budget still 
further out of balance. 

Consider, for instance, that out of 
the $4,000,000,000 must come $400,- 
000,000 for the CCC. Of the $3,600,- 
000,000 remaining, a big slice must 
go for materials ; 20 per cent if you 
take the CWA as a model ; 60 per cent 
if you take the PW A. There is left for 
wages between $2,880,000,000 and 
$1,440,000,000 or anywhere from 
$422 to $822 a year for each of the 
3,500,000 unemployed and his de- 
pendent family* 

The outlook for business 

TO AN able and observant banker 
the other day I put the commonplace 
question : 

'*What do you consider is the out- 
look for business?'* 

I got the by no means common- 
place answer: 

"I think business will be worse be- 
fore it is better. The immediate fu- 
ture looks promising to me, I think 
we shall look back upon 1935 as a 
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3 OUTSTANDING 
STOCKS A 1935 



► The U'st annu;il trio prevkin 
rfcoimiipncietl as '^outttnrtdinif* 
profit-makers {tliev prorlviceil 
3C4% Ftorm In Okc VtAi) 
were- thest' stocks r — 

KELVINATOR ioyght m W4 
COMM. S0LVrNTS " ^ 9 
aiC. POWfR&LT. " ^ 114 

Sub§€ribef* ^'ho bout^ht and 
Mold, according to auT v§ri/ 
timplB directions; pocketed 
a profit of M4% on ihe^^ 
three isfuet^ PriceM had 
tripled within »lx monifiM 
of puTchaMf, Now u*e offer—' 

3 OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
FOR 1935 PROFITS 

Hieir names are contrtftif'cl in 
our 110 page l>oi)k No, BN 5. 
Tins* hocikf based on our four- 
fold method of nmrket ansily- 
fils and forecasting* is filh^l 
witJi helpful information for all 
investors- A copy of No. BN 5 
wiU be sent yon on request. 
Simply send 6 c in postage, ^4 
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year of improvement in btistness and 
probably the beginning of other years 

of gain. 

"But I am worried over the more 
*!i^tant futtire. I am afraid that, as 
business starts up, it will develop a 
momentum that we cannot or will 
not check. I fear a boom of heroic pro- 
portions with a collapse that will be 
the gravest in our history. 

"My fears are based on the enor- 
mous latent poasibilitiea of credit in- 
flation that lie in the present bank- 
ing situation. The excess reserves of 
the banks with the Federal Reserve 
system are nearly two billions. (This 
was in December. ) They can be multi- 
plied by ten into some 20 billions of 
credit. There are also the great 
holdings of government securities 
which may be the basis of many more 
billions- If I should put the possible 
credit inflation at 50 billions, I 
should, I think, be making a modest 
statement, 

"It 13 not, however, the possible 
figures that are disturbing. It is the 
question whether thei'e is any wise 
means of controlling this possible in* 
nation. The Federal Reserve Board 
has been gradually shorn of author- 
ity until it is now little more than 
an office for the exchange of money. 
Control over credit rests with the 
Treasury Depaitment and with the 
best of intentions and with the wis- 
est of minds, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, executive branch of the Gov* 
ernment, cannot escape political in- 
fluence, 

**lf once business starts a deter- 
mined upward movement, what can 
check it from going beyond bounds? 
There may well be such an explosion 
of credit as will bring about a boom 
beyond that of the late '20's with a re* 
suiting crash that will create a de- 
pression which wiU make that of the 
early 30's seem trivial, 

"Perhaps I'm too pessimistic. I 
hope I am. But, I do see grave pos- 
sibilities. I do believe that we need in 
this country a stronger central con- 
trol of credit though I see no imme- 
diate prospect of getting it/' 




AUTOMOBILE COMPASS Do w© want a boom? 
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REPEAT this somewhat doleful 
prophecy to business men and their 
reaction in most cases will be: 

**Give us a little revival, even a 
boom, and we'll take a chance on not 
overdoing again. We haven^t for- 
gotten either "28 or *32.*' 

Stocks in 1934 

AS 1934 passed out and 1935 came in, 
newspapers published their annual 
reviews of finance and industry, Un- 
prophetic, except as an individual 
might read prophecy into them, were 



the bleak column after column of 
gains and losses in stocks in 1934. 

A glance at some gains led to the 
compilation of stocks listed on the 
New York Exchange which had 
gained 30 or more jwinls last year. 
Here Ihev arc : 



Albany & Susq 
Am Sm A Ref pf 

Assoc Dry Goods lai pf 
Beatrice Cream p( 
C, C & St, L. pf ( 
Coca Cola 

Colgate Falin Pect pf 
Con Cigar pf 
Cm W P tat pf 
Ea^t mn n Kodak 
Fulrbanka Moi-«e pf 

Gen Cigar 

HahTi Dept Stores pf 
Hnmlltoti Watch pf 
Hat Corp of A pf 
Ho ni 1' S t a M i n 
Int PHntinK Ink pf 
Interstate Dept. St. pf 

Kondall Co pf 

Kresge Dept. Stores pf 
Loew'g Inc. pf 
Maytag Co. pf iHl 
McCrory Stores pf 
McLellaii Stores pf 
National Lead . ... , 
Newberry (JJ) pf 
Peoples Drug Stra. pf. 

Philip Morris A Co 

Pittsburgh, Youngatown & 
Hatiio Corp pf A 
H<?ming^ton-Hand Isi 
Rem Inif ton-Rand 2nd 
He%^ere Cop & Br pf 
Spang, Chalfant pf 
Sp iegel-M aj' ' St e r n 
U S Gypsum pf 
Walgrc-en Co. pf 
Vl^llson A Co. pf 
Wright Aeronautieul 
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Draw your own inference. It is 
plain that preferred stocks, par- 
ticularly in consumer goods, bulk 
large in the Ust. 

But near the top of them all is 
Coca Cola, And didn't someone say 
that Coca Cola would be hurt by re- 
peal ? 

Enigmas for bonkers 

REPORTS to bank stockholders at 
their annual meeting in January 
threw light on the present problems 
of the industry* 

Lack of what bank officers consider 
sound loans, decreasing interest 
rates darken the future. 

Chairman W. W. Aldrich of the 
Chase National of New York gave 
some figures when he said that new 
loans made by the bank in 1934, not 
counting renewals, totalled $758,- 
000,000, but that at the year's end 
the total loans and discounts on the 
books of the bank had been $050,000,- 
000, a reduction of more than $144,- 
000.000 in the year. 

President Jackson E. Reynolds of 
the First National said he thought 
the bank would earn its dividend 
this year, but reminded his hearers: 

Ever J* time a loan is paid off It can- 
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not he replaced at the same rate and 
every time a bond matures it cannot be 
replaced with another bond with as high 
a coupon, owing^ to fundamental condi- 
tions beyond aur control. 

Chairman James H. Perkias spohe 
of the continued lack of demand for 
money from borrowers to whom the 
lending of depositors' money is justi- 
fied. He denied that the banks are not 
eager to lend money, but he ex- 
plained : 

This bank Is owned by 87,000 share- 
holders. The depositors are approximate- 
ly 700.000 in number and about 525,000 
of them have deposits averaging less 
than $500. It is the function and duty of 
the officers to lend the funds of these 
700.000 depositors in such a way as to 
safeguard their money and to earn a 
return on the investment of the 87,000 
shareholders. None of the money belongs 
to the officers (the bankers as they are 
commonly called) ; it is the depositors* 
and shareholders' money. 

The late Sherlock Holmes might 
have said to Mr, Perkins as he did to 
Doctor Watson, "Elementary,*' but 
the public doesn't always keep the 
elementary in mind. 

Formula for recovery 

THERE is no stronger factor in the 
drive for businens improvement than 
the natural adaptability, the in- 
genuity of the American manufac- 
turer and tradesman, his willingness 
to meet new conditions with new 
products. 

Two or three years ago I asked the 
head of one of the great manufac- 
turers of electrical supplies if it were 
true that small business did better in 
depression than his big one. 

'*No," he said, "it isn't true. Dozens 
and hundreds of small industries in ' 
our line have been wrecked in these 
times. What is true is that small 
plants managed by an individual have 
4one better than our big one. They 
'Isan turn quicker than we can. If one 
product doesn't sell well and profit- 
ably, they can start on a new one, 
almost overnight. We can't." 

Here's an instance a commercial 
banker tells : 

**One of our customers, a textile 
manufacturer, made a high grade 
product that retailed at $18, He was 
sort of Tiffany in his line. For years 
made money. Then with the de- 
cline of business there was a steadily 
lessening market for his product. 
Luxury goods couldn*t be sold. 

"He set to work to cut his costs, 
reduce his expense and make some- 
thing that would soil. He now hag a 
product to retail at $8 which he ad- 
mits is about as good for practical 
purposes as his $18 product. And 
he's doing well.** 

That's what makes for business 
recovery. 
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Condensed Statement^ December 31, 1934 

RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand^ in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 333,576»268,85 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ..... 16,142,332.00 
U. S. Government Securities ..... 464,507,036.13 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion , , . 20,000,000,00 

Public Securities 62,546,154,24 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . , 7,S00,000.00 

Other Securities . . . » 25,706,932-66 

Loans and Bills Purchased , 579,712,917.75 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 1,254,803.55 

Credits Granted on Acceptances .... 34,458,356.16 

Bank Buildings .......... 13,821,691.39 

Other Real Estate . 205,418,44 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgrages . . . 2,579,302,88 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,779,523,79 



LIABILITIES 

Capital , $90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund .... 170,000,000-00 
Undivided Profits • • . 7,294,719.63 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1935 . . , 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . ♦ 

Acceptances $94,908,218.55 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . 60>449, 862.39 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . . , , 

Deposits $1,237,089,328.60 
Outstanding Checks . . 22,975,116.55 



$1,577,090,737.84 



$ 267,294,719.63 
4,500,000.00 

10,267,570.90 

34,458,356.16 
505,646.00 



1,260,064,445.15 

$1,577,090,737.84 
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^^THIS is one of a saries 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 
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MILLIONS DEMAND TUMS 
FOR GAS . . . HEARTBURN 

rr*S liable to happen any time — I hat 
drtaded nv- ^ f m id indigestion. Tliat's 
why most s ■ rp Tl MS handy for 

an emergen r « 1 to be lit Id u p by fear 

of heartburn, mnr stomadi* or that nause- 
ating gn^9>y fullness* when your favorite 
foods appear on the dinner table. Millions 
now kmjw that Tl^MS do not contain sHida 
or any vvater*sc)lohie alkali— to ovcr-alkalize 
the stomach or harm the kidneys. When 
Tl " ^ I't t he acid a mdh km any exce^ 

pii • ft and imabs( irln d. 10c a roll at 

an J' ..l; . ;<>re. The 'S-tuU jxickage contain- 
ing handy metal pocket carrier, only 25c. 
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ANY advertisers believe almost 
biindly in the ability of advertising 
to promote the sale of merchandise* 
Yet, specifically, only those whose 
business is built on mail-order adver- 
tising or retail store advertising can 
say accurately what their advert is- 
ing accomplishes — what a sale costs. 
Those who cannot employ mail-order 
advertising can usually gauge the ef- 
fectiveness and the cost of their ad- 
vertising only in the broadest terms. 
The sellers of advertising are apt 
to overiell the truth— while the buy- 
ers variously have either too much 
OF too little faith- 
Why can't an advertiser know 
I more? No sane manufacturer buys 
I ten new machines—at $10,000. 
apiece, let us say — until he knows 
' the potential profits from one ma- 
' chine. Why shouldn't this same 
I manufacturer ask for evidence of 
what can be done with $10,000. worth 
of advertising, before he approves a 
$100,000. expenditure ? 

The fact is that there has been 
very little science m advertising 
methods- The tragedy is that only a 
few firms have made the attempt to 
Inaugurate scientiiic met hods > 

i& S ^ 

The future is not wholly dark, 
how^ever. Perhaps the depression in- 
stilled new desires for accuracy in 
advertising — as it did in so many 
other phases of living. 

Recently a Boston manufacturer 
said: "Every advertisement I have 
ever run— for the past seven years — 
has been a test advertisement. And 
every advertisement I ever run in the 
future will be a test advertisement." 

Here and there you hear adver- 
tisers and agency men talking tests- 
copy tests, coupon analyses, recogni- 
tion testSj recall tests, sales-area test- 
ing. The desire to know is growing. 
Slowly, but surely, faith will be re- 
placed by knowledge- The more in- 
tense the desire, the sooner it will 
happen. 

How's your intensity? 

George Laflin Milljsb, F; P., 
Mark O'Dea d Company^ 
Neiv York Cit}j, 
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t That's so tJieir teacher can tell the twins apart. 
At hoinej of course, there is no such difficulty 
— in the family's eyes they differ in a hundred ways. 

To the unaccustomed eye many air condilioninfi; 
problems must look alike — for air conditioning is a 
comparatively new industry. Yet two rooms on the 
same floor of one building — identical in size and 
layout, in number of windows and doors — ^will present 
quite different air conditioning problems. The skilled 
engineer will note at once that one has double the 
sun- wall exposure of the other. A successful air con- 
ditioning installation is not possible without consid- 
eration of every such factor. 

For more than 20 years, Kelvinator has been con- 
trolling temperatures and in the past five years all of 
Kelvinator's laboratory and research facilities have 
been turned upon coordinated control of tempera- 



KELVINATOR 



ture, humidity, purity and circulation of air. Naturally 
with such a background of experience Kelvinator 
lias developed tlie most complete line of equipment 
in the industry. It is this extensive line of equip- 
ment that makes possible EXACT SELECTION. 

Only when preceded by correct diagnosis can air 
conditioning produce satisfactory results. Kelvinator 
engineers — skilled in con- 
struction^ heating, ventilat- 
ing and cooling technique — 
are at your service. Get in 
touch with your nearest repre- 
sentative or write direct to . . . 

KELVINATOR CORPOMTION, r|c.nrrat'd"Tempetur.s[7 

14250 Plyinoutk Road, Delroii, Z !^ ^ > 

Mich, Factories also in London, 
Ontario^ and London^ England. 

(997) 
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Hats THE.K Hcvnf StartT 




A way to set the pace in a fast- 
moving imlnstry is stt ingested by 
Mi\ George V. MacKinnon, Pres* 
ident of the John It Stetson Co, 
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T^HERE art- huncfrrdii i4 oprra- 
tions in the m;iking of fine fur 
felt hats. Many can be ptTfrirtTTrd only 
by skilled huniio hands ; others by in- 
genious mucbines. 

*' Every sell: n men deVelup 

Strung and yi>< . preferences fur 

new shapes and new colors. Produc- 
tion must be flexible to meet these de- 
mands ;ind our machines must br in 
perfect working condition at ^11 times. 

*'Here arc machines that hold siz- 
ing solutions; machines filled %vith ex- 
pensive dye ltguiir>; machines which 
operate in the midst of OKiisture, stram 
and heat. And since they are made of 
Monel Metal they keep on operating 
Without failure or I rt-jkil >v\ n 



Monel Metal is able to stand up in 
that service because it is tough and 
strong, outwears steel, can't rust and 
gives us no trouble from corrosion. It 
helps us to get a head slart on every 
new solt"! 5^^1*1 keep the Siet*ion a 
pace-setter in the industry." 

* ■ • 

It's not talking through our hats to 
suggest that large companies in many 
industrirs have wi>n leadership aided 
by Monel Metal etjuipment:— 

Makers of popular te:^tiles, canners 
and packers the nation's favorite 

rm INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COM 



meats and foods, builders of the best 
known boats, producers of the finest 
chemicals.. .all acknowledge their drbt 
ti> Monel Metal. 

\V hat isyffwr industry f ll^wr business ? 
Incu engineers are cunvtantty studying 
its needs. Uncovermg new fact**, De- 
veloping new uses that pay their way. 
Perhaps you can use Monel Metal in 
production. Perhaps incorporate it in 
some product you make. Thrse mm 
will tell you, frankly and honestly, 
whether either use wtll pay ytiU a profit. 
Get the facts. Write, 

PANY JNC.,67WiillStr<!cl.N«** ^ otk,S \ . 

E MonelMetal 




special Lecture On Rye 




On the back bar 

Of your favorite tavern 

Inn 

Caravansary 
[Or just plain hotel 
Or restaurant] 
And in the lockers 
Of your favorite club 
[If any] 

And on the shelves 
Of your neighborhood 
Liquor store — 





There's a treat today 

It's Old Overholt rye 
Bottled in bond 
4 years old 
And 100 proof! 

You'll find this mellow friend 

In quarts 

Fifths 

Pints 

And where permitted 
Even in tenths 

And you'll find it 
As ripe and rich 
And regal a rye 
As we've bottled from wood 
In a hundred years 

Try some 

It*s packaged paradise! 





BOTTLED IN BOND 
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